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x Bitter Brew For Freedom's Foes 


We at Bridgeport have not been used 
to thinking of brass in terms of destruc- 
tion. But we are used to it now. And 
it gives us considerable satisfaction to 
know that what we make will be put 
to work where it will do the most dam- 
age—to the sworn foes of freedom. 

For practically all of Bridgeport’s 
production now goes into planes, tanks, 
guns, ships and other vital weapons. 
These are instruments of destruction 


BRIDGEPORT I@S 


with which America will blast its way 
to victory. These are the machines— 
the deadly, lethal machines — which 
will spread devastation in the ranks of 
those who asked for it. 

Yes, this is bitter brew that Bridgeport 
cooks up in huge arc-fired “kettles.” 
And Bridgeport workmen are brewing 
it fast and furiously. Yet they do not 
forget to keep the hand steady and the 
eye clear. For men in the thick of the 


fight will be driving the tanks...flying 
the planes...manning the ships...firing 
the guns in which Bridgeport brass is 
used. And this metal must be as good 
as the men it serves. That is why every 
iota of Bridgeport’s skill and experi- 
ence, as well as every moment of its 
time, is marshalled to the making of 
brass for Victory. 


ios » BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
Bepgrt BRiDGEPORT, CONN. « EST. 1865 








here is still a Rubber Crisis 
in 1943 


It is true that you no longer need a ration certificate for recaps. 


It is true that the Government has cut through all red tape to make it easier for every 
citizen to keep his war car rolling for essential driving purposes. 


If you wear your tires down too thin so that they cannot be recapped ... if you 
fail to keep your tires properly inflated and in good repair... the whole rubber situation 


could change overnight. 


You would need new tires and the entire objective of the Government’s campaign would be missed. 
There can be no let-down for the military needs. 


There is not a man, woman or child in America that wants to take an ounce of rubber 
needed for a son or a brother at the front. 


To go from the present recapping program to the building of new tires would mean 
that our armed forces would have to do without the equipment they need. 


It is the intent of our Government to put more and better planes into the air; more 
and better tanks on the ground; more and better ships on the sea than anything 


that the Axis can produce. 


This is not only to win the war, but to shorten the war—and to save the lives of American boys. 


You make this possible by doing your share ... by not allowing your tires to wear down 
too thin ... by driving under 35 miles per hour ... by keeping your tires inflated 
properly ... by seeing that the necessary repairs are made when they should be. 


The Baruch report stated that we were going to hit the bottom of the rubber stockpile 
in 1943. That bottom comes nearer and nearer. 


Recognizing this fact the Government has worked out a program that will still 
keep our cars rolling for essential driving. 


Let’s do our part. 





RECAPPING 1. After a thorough inspec- 
tion of the tire inside and out to determine 
whether it is fit for recapping, all neces- 
sary repairs are made. The old tread is 
then buffed smooth to prepare it for a 
coat of special rubber cement. 











2. The new tread, called “‘camelback,’’ 
is carefully applied to the sticky surface 
of the tire and rolled down under pres- 
sure to squeeze out any air bubbles that 
could cause trouble later on. This 
“‘camelback” is made from reclaimed 
rubber processed from the scrap rubber. 


3. The “cure’”’ bonds the new tread to the 
old. Great skill is needed in maintaining 
the rigid factory controls necessary. Such 
quality recapping, using wartime mate- 
rials, will give good service if air pressures 
are kept up to 32 lbs. and speeds kept 
down below 35 m.p.h. 


Things you can do to save every ounce of rubber left in your tires 


1. Never drive unless it is absolutely necessary. 
2. Never drive alone . .. Share your car. 

3. Have your tires recapped in time to save them. 
4. Have your tires inflated every week or two. 


UNITED 


5. Baby your tires. 
slow down on curves. 


.. Start and stop slowly; 


6. Avoid curbs, ruts, especially pavement-breaks, 
now more serious because of wartime necessity. 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY—In Canada, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


Everything for the front—for a better America tomorrow 
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ELECTRONICS, NEW ERA 


You’ve probably read and heard a lot 
about electronics, of how a new, electronic 
world is in the making. But what we believe 
to be the most thought-provoking story so 
far on this subject, “ELECTRONICS AND A NEw 
Era,” will appear in the next issue. 

According to the au- 
thors, Howard Stephenson 
and Joseph C. Keeley, 
electronics are responsible 
for much of our “miracle” 
production. Both sides are 
using electronic devices in 
this war, and because of 
them the war may be short- 
ened, perhaps by years. 

Certainly, because of the war, develop- 
ment of electronic devices has telescoped 25 
years, so that we'll emerge into the “elec- 
tronic age” a whole generation ahead of 


expectancy. 





AIR CONDITIONING NEXT 


Still heavy is reader response to our series 
of stories on investment opportunities in the 
post-war world. So far we have presented 
surveys of four fields: Aviation, housing, 
radio & television and coin machines. 

Next issue comes the fifth in the series, 
“Post-War OpporTUNITIES IN AIR CONDI- 
TIONING.” 

Other fields to be covered in early issues 
include motion pictures, importing, export- 
ing. 

If you want to get your share of profits in 
the battle for business that peace will bring, 
you can’t afford to miss one of these pointer- 
packed stories. 


WARTIME CHECKLIST 


Maybe you and your 
company are doing every- 
thing possible to promote 
the war effort, and, at the 
same time, plan for peace. 
Still, one way to make 
sure that you aren’t over- 
looking any weaknesses in 
your program is to read Cy Norton’s story, 
“A Wartime CHECKLIST FOR EXECUTIVES,” 
which will appear in the next issue. 

The story, in the form of a questionnaire, 
with ballot-box squares, makes checking up 
a simple matter. The story covers all phases 
of making war and planning peace, and 
should challenge the participation of every 
reader. 

Author Norton, who has written many 
stories for us over the years, is an idea man 
for the Strathmore Paper Co. 





COMING SOON 


Among stories scheduled for early publi- 
cation are “Mr. AveRAGE CiT1IzEN LOOKS AT 
Post-War PLANNING,” by C. B. Howard, and 
“Uncte Sam’s Atma Mater,” which is the 
Department of Commerce, by Frank Henius. 

Watch for these stories! 
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NO LIMITATION 


In the article “Pioneer in Express” [Feb. 
15], it was stated that Railway Express 
picks up anything from one to one hundred 
pounds. 

There is no limitation on the size, shape 
or weight of the shipments which may be 
shipped by Railway Express service. 

The company handles practically anything 
and everything, the only limitation being 
that it be of a size which will enable them 
to load the shipment into an express car. 
And there have been shipments where it was 
necessary to take the tops off cars and lower 
the articles to be shipped into the car by 
crane because they were too large to be 
loaded through the doors.—A. Woop ey, 
New York, N. Y. 


The story was checked and okayed by 
the company. Says the checker: “I don’t 
know how this unfortunate reference got in.” 
We can only blame them Gremlins —TuE 
EpitTor. 


MISMANAGEMENT 


I wish to congratulate you on your clear- 
headed and fearless views, expressed in 
Forses, on the political set-up in general. 
What is this mismanagement in Washington 
bringing us to?—A. R. Necus, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Tee ee., 


CRITICISM 


I see you are still consistently at it— 
knocking and belittling the Government of 
the U. S. Your editorial “Our Incompetent 
U. S. Treasury” [March 15] bespeaks vol- 
umes, and every one who read it must have 
resented this stab at the very heart of our 
Government. The President, management and 
labor have all made mistakes, but as I travel 
across the country and see the wonderful 
things that have been accomplished over 
night in the way of preparedness—ships, 
guns, food, airplanes, railroads, etc.—all I 
can say to you is to rack up the poison pen 
for the duration and go down to the nearest 
Red Cross blood bank and get a transfusion 
of real American blood in your veins. 

In your attack on the U. S. Treasury you 
try hard to discredit Mr. Morgenthau be- 
cause he does not see eye to eye with you 
on the Ruml Plan. You go on to say that 
the whole cabinet are mediocrities, or worse. 
Does the freedom of the press allow such a 
display of disloyalty? If so, I am certainly 
in favor of a blackout for such incompetent 
editing —At Hunter, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Haven’t “the wonderful things that have 
been accomplished” reflected credit chiefly 
on American industry rather than on_poli- 
ticians?—TuHeE Epiror. 


FOR COMERS 


We think you are putting out an interest- 
ing and profitable magazine which should be 
read by all up-and-coming business men.— 
Artuur E. Raas, chairman, Michigan Labor 
Relations Service, Lansing, Mich. 








Wherever the fighting men of the 1 


Westinghouse wartime products are at work 


battle. 


There are already thousands of these products 


Inited Nations see action today, 
on every front, in every 


electrical, electronic, 


mechanical, chemical, plastic. More of them are coming. Day and 
night, the search goes on in our laboratories and engineering depart- 
ments to find still more effective ways of bringing victory nearer and 


surer, 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu 
Pennsylvania. 





In North Africa, American tanks—equip- 

e ped with a special Westinghouse gun de- 

vice—are giving American forces new striking 

power. These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are 

able to fire with incredible accuracy at full 
speed over rough ground. 





On the Seven Seas, helping to keep our 

e supply lines open, are scores of Westing- 

house products. Among them are turbines, 

gears, electric drives, motors, anti-aircraft 
gun mounts, instruments and controls. 





In the Bombing of Germany, delicate, 

e precision-made aircraft instruments and 

radios direct our planes to their targets. 

Much of this blind-flying and navigating 
equipment is made by Westinghouse. 


facturing Company, Pittsburgh, 





in Russia, American planes — supporting 

e the ground forces — are helping to win 

battle after battle. Westinghouse builds parts 

for these planes, provides vital equipment 

for producing the aluminum and magnesium 
from which they are made. 





In the Pacific, Westinghouse-built 

e “walkie-talkies” and other types of com- 

munications equipment, X-rays, bomb-fuses, 

anti-tank shells, and other weapons are doing 
their share to lick the Japs. 





On the Production Front, Westinghouse 

e products— from generators to motors, 

switches, transformers, automatic controls— 

are on the job in hundreds of war plants... 
helping win the battle of production. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring 


John Charles Thomas 
Sunday, 2:30 P. M., 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


—NBC 
Eastern War Time. 


ghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Network, 
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: 
Home-building promises to furnish 7. 
biggest post-war boom. 
Pre-fabrication should not be preven} 
ed—as now—by domineering uniong 


. . . } 
Invasion of the European continent 
draws daily nearer. 


% 
5 


Without pay-as-you-go, millions in ip 
come taxes won't be paid. 


Spending is spreading, especially 


among war workers. 


Will Congress muster sufficient courage 
to enact equitable labor legislation? 


Second-grade bonds of railroads wax 
ing rich still look tops marketwise, 


John L. Lewis should be stopped be 


fore he stops coal production. 


How would he fare were he to show 
up in front of our heroes in Guadal 
canal? 


Increase coal miners’ wages the $2 de 
manded, and inflation will blaze. 


Recommended: An SEC vacation for 
the duration. 


As predicted here, our rubber supply 
is stretching. The worst seems over. 


How many things we are finding we 
can do without! 


Absenteeism is arch-enemy of patti: 
otism. 


“Transportation is civilization” in 
peace. In war, victory depends on it. 


Hitler’s collapse, when it comes, will 
be sudden, complete. 


The National Resources Planning 


Board plumps for a glorified, un 
exampled WPA. 


The cost? Bah! New Dealers don't 
condescend to consider such a trifle. 


Returning soldiers won't, this time, be 
content to be apple-sellers or with 
applesauce. They'll demand jobs. 


Save! 


FORBES 



































30,000,000 


X JE Americans might now be staring 
grimly at defeat if we-had not thrust 


our industrial economy ten years forward 
over night. To do it we have drastically 
cut our own standard of living. 

When it is over, when gasoline, tires, 
and the leisure to use them, are once 
again available, 30,000,000 motorists will 
hold their breath. Will look to Detroit for 
cars wrought of plastics and light alloys, 
cars that can whisper the miles away on 
a few cupfuls of fuel. For Americans pic- 
ture an all-out peace when they finish a 
total war. 


Never has an industry been able to feel 
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surer of its market. And never have manu- 
facturing problems appeared so complex. 
Innumerable materials will be available. 
Which should be employed for what? 
How can it be used to speed production, 
to better performance, to prolong service, 
to quicken sales? 

For impartial answers, industry can 
bring questions about metals to Revere. 
For just as industry in the future will not 
be restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen- 
ing still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys, Revere has developed facilities 
for the manufacture of the light metals 


since the start of the war, and is pioneer- 
ing in the production of wholly new alloys 
with important properties that can cut 
manufacturing costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is producing 
only for victory. Copper is not available 
for anything else. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals are re- 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 


” 











Human Relations 


Orr future as a nation depends upon relations between gov- 
ernment and business; business and the people; the people one with 
another; employers with employees; our country with other coun- 
tries, economically and culturally. 


It depends upon securing the freedoms we cherish through a 
complete victory over our enemies, and it is contingent upon a future 
for all countries and all peoples free from evil propaganda and from 
policies imposed on them by internal or external forces. 


Human Relations is the formula that will enable us to solve 
these problems, because with humane thought constantly in our 
minds we will give due consideration to the human element in our 
relations with others. 


First in order after Victory 1s Justice to all the peoples and coun- 
tries which have received inhuman treatment and experienced untold 


suffering and misery at the hands of forces which have ignored decent 
Human Relations in their policies. 


This will necessarily mean firm, and even severe policies toward 
those who deserve it—measures which will teach the offenders that 
life is a two-way street and proper Human Relations must be recog- 
nized on both sides of that street. 


, President 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


By THE EDITOR 


Utopia Unlimited, Or—? 


The National Resources Planning Board has vaguely, 
very vaguely, conjured up Utopia Unlimited—or a Social- 
istic State. Its vaporings are so remote from realism that 
Congress is hardly likely to accord them serious considera- 
tion. Although one of the two reports weighs 544 pounds, 
contains more than 400,000 words, with 91 tables added, 
not one sentence appears about what fulfillment of the 
board’s dreams would cost. Grandiose planners rarely bother 
about such a detail; they live in the clouds, unhampered 
by any such mundane consideration as money. 

If the visions of the producers of these impractical fan- 
tasies were to be carried out—which they, of course, 
couldn’t—every man, woman or child in America would 
be wet-nursed from the cradle to the grave whether they 
worked or idled. “Security” would be guaranteed for all. 

Secured by whom? By a brand-new species of Federal 
Government, which assumedly would be able to claw out 
of the air unestimated billions of dollars—this notwithstand- 
ing that no government earns its own keep, but must be 
supported by taxes wrung, as Franklin D. Roosevelt once 
phrased it, from “the sweat of every man who labors.” 

The old-fashioned, indisputable philosophy that Govern- 
ment is supported by the people is airily pitched through 
the window. In the “planners’” dream-world the Govern- 
ment would support the people. The cost? Pooh! That 
wasn’t worth estimating, mentioning. 

Americanism would be abolished. Federal political ap- 
pointees would boss enterprises which have contributed 
most to upbuilding this peerless nation: That is, in cases 
where “outright government ownership and operation” were 
not imposed. 

Labor would participate importantly in management. 

Presumably the recommenders don’t know that Russia 
tried such a hybrid arrangement, tried it conscientiously, 
zealously, enthusiastically, but found it totally unworkable, 
and had to discard it. 

Is it any wonder the House of Representatives has re- 
fused President Roosevelt’s request for $1,400,000 to keep 
the NRPB alive another year? 

Idealism to be effective must embody realism. This ele- 
mentary truth clearly is unknown to these visionary “plan- 
ners.” The proper repository for their output is a waste- 
paper basket, provided one can be found large enough to 
hold it. 

* 
Wishing, alone, won’t win. Work! 
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Radiate Cheerfulness 


Notwithstanding all that Britons have suffered and are 
suffering, the writer has yet to receive one doleful letter 
from that country. Even when bombs were strewing the 
land with destruction, death, mutilation, hope never 
faltered. 

Cheerfulness, always a virtue, is more helpful than ever 
before, now that daily casualty lists are being published, 
war setbacks are occasionally suffered, rationing is upset- 
ting our normal scale of living, taxes are becoming gravely 
burdensome. “A merry heart goes all the day, your sad 
tires in a mile-a.” I saw and heard cigar makers singing 
while at work in Havana many years ago. Since then many 
American managements have found that music stimulates 
productive effort. Cheerfulness is a tonic. It inspires others. 

Radiate cheerfulness! 


* 


Regard each day as a new opportunity 
for service. 


* 


How To Cut Down Absenteeism 


By simply making a talk to his work people, one large 
employer has succeeded in modifying absenteeism. On the 
occasion of the presentation of an Army-Navy E to the tank 
plants of the Fisher Body Division of General Motors, 
E. F. Fisher, general manager, cleared up one cause of 


misunderstanding and grumbling by making this explana- 
tion: 


There have occurred in this and other of our plants what may 
have appeared to you to be inexcusable interruptions of work. It 
certainly does not appear on the surface to be efficient operation 
when we work long hours of overtime, and on Sundays and holi- 
days, and then close down for a day or two waiting for materials 
or necessary tool changes. 

We cannot operate, in war, on the “steady flow” basis to which 
we were accustomed in peace time. Frequently engineering changes 
are required immediately to meet the continually changing condi- 
tions on the fighting fronts. Frequently materials must be quickly 
transferred to other—and for the time being—more important 
projects. Sometimes schedule changes must be made in the middle 
of a day’s production to meet an emergency requirement. 

Let us remember that the soldiers at the front cannot wait. When 
the boys in the foxholes are running low on munitions they can’t 
take a few days off to wait for more. They must fire every gun 
as long as it will fire. 

Regardless of the consequences, we must gear our production to 
the ever changing requirements of the men at the front—not to 
the convenience of those of us safely working at home. 


* 
Setbacks stiffen the strong man’s backbone. 








Insurance Executives, Note 


Insurance executives are so conscious of having man- 
aged their companies capably, conservatively, soundly, that, 
with few exceptions, they haven’t thought it needful to cul- 
tivate public goodwill, to conduct consistent “public rela- 
tions” activities. A Morgan partner once told me that when 
“Jack” succeeded his intrepid father, almost the first thing 
he impressed upon them was: “Let us always scrupulously 
do the right thing; then we won't need to bother about 
what the public thinks or says.” His philosophy was very 
different from the veteran John D. Rockefeller’s: “Next to 
doing the right thing, the most important thing is-to let 
the people know you are doing the right thing.” 

The result of a recent poll among hundreds of news- 
paper editors on the measure of goodwill enjoyed by differ- 
ent industries probably has disappointed many insurance 
executives: The insurance industry as a whole was not near 
the top. This writer has sought, almost entirely in vain, to 
convince responsible insurance managements that they 
should bestir themselves to draw their policyholders 
closer to them, should encourage organization of policy- 
owners, should exercise courage in protecting the interests 
of their many millions of customers against unfair legis- 
lation harmful to them and to others who have saved and 
acquired insurance and other forms of financial protection. 

Perhaps the National Resources Planning Board’s ultra- 
revolutionary recommendations may prod them into bestir- 
ring themselves. 


What Limits Production ? 


“What is holding up war production?” is a question 
being put up to 110,000 business men by one very responsi- 
ble organization. A tall order, yes. Here was this writer’s 
brief reply: 

1. Utter lack, all along, of proper co-ordination among the multi- 


tudinous, often conflicting, agencies established at Washington. 

2. President Roosevelt’s failures to delegate sufficient responsi- 
bility. 

3. Internal tugs of war among the Army, Navy, civilian groups. 

4. Continued delay in enacting proper labor legislation, with re- 
sultant labor eruptions without imposition of any penalties. 

5. Neglect to adopt, by law, a 48-hour week for all war plants, 
without time-and-half up to that number of hours, but with extra 
pay for additional hours beyond that. 

6. Slowdowns, although in most cases not flagrant, are far too 
widespread, cut seriously into maximum possible output. 

7. Absenteeism is becoming increasingly serious, crippling. 

8. Efficient planning of allocation of materials, although this 
promises to be overcome in considerable measure. 


That doesn’t cover the whole ground, by any means. 
What are your ideas? 


Tops In Peace, In War 


What I am going to say reminds me, somehow, of an 
incident which occurred when I was a young man. An 
Englishman was invited to a Scottish function one evening. 
Speaker after speaker lauded the Scots, told what a wonder- 
ful race they were, how they had supplied England with 
Kings and with most of her Prime Ministers, etc., etc., etc. 
Towards the end of the convivialities an old, bearded Scots- 


man, having imbibed “Scotches” a’plenty, jumped up and 
proposed a well-known Scottish toast: “Here’s tae us! 
Wha’s likes? Damn few!” The disgusted Englishman 
jumped up and ejaculated, “Thank God!” 

But, seriously, cannot the people of this country legiti- 
mately claim that there are “damn few” like them? Haven't 
we acknowledgedly become the world’s Number One Na. 
tion? Haven’t we attained greater material wealth, greater 
productive power, greater military might, higher living 
standards, than any other people? 

We achieved conspicuous industrial leadership in peace. 
Haven’t we also lately achieved leadership in this global 
war? 

Many years ago I ventured this prediction: “The last 
hundred years belonged to Britain. The next hundred years 
will belong to the United States.” Doesn’t everything point 
towards such a development? 


* 
Supplement patience by perseverance. 
* 


Is Shortsightedness Continuing? 


Drastic daily rationing announcements bring to mind how 
recently the Administration, although pledged to “the more 
abundant life,” was slaughtering food animals, plowing un- 
der crops, curbing output of necessaries of life. The U. S, 
Steel Corp. cites another instance of deplorable shortsighted- 
ness in its newly-issued annual report. 

In considering the recent expansion of facilities, it is well to recall 
that early in 1940 during the hearings before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, U. S, Steel was charged with having unneeded 
capacity. It was not foreseen by these critics that very shortly steel 
would be required for a multi-ocean Navy, thousands of merchant 
ships, scores of thousands of airplanes and tanks, and for other needs 
of the United Nations. But U. S. Steel contended that the true fune- 
tion of the steel industry is always to be prepared to satisfy the 
nation’s needs for steel whether in peace or war. That was a re 
statement of U. S. Steel’s historic policy. U. S. Steel was able to 
produce the types, quality and volume of its 1942 output because 
in the ten years prior to 1940 it had spent about $600,000,000 for 
new and improved facilities. 

Is Government shortsightedness continuing? Has there 
not been deplorable failure, all along, to co-ordinate efli- 
ciently its multitudinous war agencies? 

How soon will our new, less obsequious Congress assert 
its authority along salutary, economical lines? 


One Tax-Paid Loafer 


How many government employees could be taken off the 
backs of taxpayers without the slightest injury to our wat 
effort? This extract from a letter written by a woman for- 
merly with a business concern speaks for itself: 

“I am writing this from the office as I haven’t a thing to 
do. I am working for the Government and just love it. I 
make about $37 a week and actually work about three 
hours out of eight and loaf the rest of the time. We have a 
candy and coke machine and all day long we eat. When | 
think of how hard I used to work and how little I do now 
for so much more, I can kick myself.” 

What can we do to enforce early elimination of idling 
tax-eaters? 


FORBES 














Carbines are now 
in mass production by 


Note the 


CARBINE... 


‘“*...Increases fire power 33%!” 


“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol 
to the carbine . . . The Winchester carbine is 
rated high, and is judged to increase the fire 
power of the infantry regiment by 33 per cent.” 

As reported by a prominent news magazine 


“All the men and officers in the infantry who 
have been armed with the pistol will carry 
the carbine instead . .. We believe it to be a 
weapon of great merit : . .” 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War 


The same manufacturing ability that has made 
Underwood Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding 
and accounting machines famous through- 
out the world, is now being applied 
to the production of carbines. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters 
are sold only to the U. S. Government for the armed services. You may rent 
used machines under Office of Price Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New Machines are available under War 
Production Board regulations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, carbon paper and other 
supplies for all types of office machines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in complete and efficient opera- 
tion from coast to coast to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher and 


Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and we are permitted to manufacture 
the necessary parts. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company sole Your Dols 


Buy More War Bonds 


Former and future makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines FoGieren The Beretin 
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HE next 90 

days loom as 

among the 
most fateful in the 
life of this nation. 
Crises now unfold- 
ing, and how they 
will be resolved, 
are streamlined here as a representa- 
tive consensus of Washington observ- 
ers. 

Invasion of Europe by U. S. troops 
before mid-year is reckoned-as an even 
bet. By then it’s expected the Axis will 
have yielded its last African toehold in 
Tunisia. Allied Spring offensive against 
Hitler is virtually certain—a military 
“must.” 

Another million-plus draftees, to be 
inducted within first half of 1943, will 
put uniforms on most able married 
men under 38 without children. De- 
spite deferments, farmers and trans- 
portation systems will be the most 
visible sufferers from the critical man- 
power shortage. As its effects on civil- 
ian life deepen this Summer, there 
will be a fresh surge of agitation 
against the size of the Army’s monthly 
withdrawals from the shrinking labor 
force. 





LABOR PROBLEMS 


The national civilian act won’t be 
passed until the manpower problem is 
even more acute in the early Autumn. 
Women and school-age youngsters are 
going to work, but the rate of employ- 
ment of these newcomers will remain 
less than Army-Navy calls until the 
Summer vacation period. 

Labor unrest threatens an immediate 
flareup in the form of strikes. Union 
leaders are capitalizing on this situation 
to demand higher pay for workers and 
discard of the “Little Steel” formula. 
There is now a good chance they'll be 
able to compromise an increase via 
48-hour week and fluid cost-of-living 
measure allowing wage adjustments 
twice yearly. 


By GENE ROBB 


The tide of opinion is turning ac- 
tively against “peacetime labor stand- 
ards,” which the unions are fighting to 
hold. While labor is now on the de- 
fensive, it’s doubtful if Congress will 
act very soon to whittle down union 
rights, even as wartime emergency 
legislation. State legislatures, especial- 
ly in the West, will be cracking down 
on featherbedding, autocracy of union 
leadership and membership forcing in 
war plants. There’s little effective activ- 
ity yet toward knocking out overtime 
pay for the last eight hours of a 48- 
hour week. 


INFLATION GAINS 


Farmers appear destined to win their 
fight for parity prices and to get high- 
er labor costs included in ceiling 
prices. The Army will furnish farm 
help only under its direct supervision, 
and chiefly to save fruit-&-vegetables 
in areas unable to work out local solu- 
tion of harvest problems. 

Forces of inflation thus will stage a 
creeping advance—orderly but ever 
upward—which will boost the cost of 
living close to 20% for the year 1943. 
Price increases this coming quarter 
probably will average more than 5%, 
largely through OPA “rationalizing” 
of Henderson’s be-tough policies. 

Reforms and reformers will be com- 
pletely out as important Washington 
influences within 90 days. Wartime 
changes in the business life of U. S., 
however, will be pressed more rapidly 
—but business men will direct the job. 
Some industries will be concentrated 
in “pilot plants.” Simplified “stand- 
ards” will be set up ior production of 
several hundred civilian articles, but 
WPB expects competitors to find dif- 
ferent ways to meet the standards to 
avoid standardization. 

House investigation of grade label- 
ing and regimentation of consumer 
goods, to be authorized by Halleck 
resolution, will serve as a breakwater 
to prevent any bureaucratic action that 


destroys trade marks and as a sound- 
ing board for the woes of small re. 
tailers. Price rules which stratify re. 
tail business will be given a careful 
going over by the Brown-Herring ap- 
pointees now going into OPA. 

Tax questions—how, when and how 
much—will be answered by the Senate 
Finance Committee, whose influence, 
directed by Chairman Walter George, 
is more potent than House Ways and 
Means. The salary ceiling definitely 
will be lifted. “Pay-as-you-go” on per: 
sonal income taxes stands a good 
chance to become effective Jan. 1. 
Higher withholding tax, applicable to 
"43 income, appears inevitable. 

War expenditures will not increase 
so rapidly, but by July will have risen 
from present $75,000,000,000-a-year 
rate to $85,000,000,000. That’s ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 per hour, 24 
hours a day—three times as much as 
one year ago, 10 times the first quar- 
ter of 1941, equal to entire national 
income in 1940, 


POST-WAR PLANS 


Post-war peace plans will be a sub- 
ject of lively public comment and Con- 
gressional debate, but the Senate will 
manage to postpone a vote on any- 
thing like the Ball-Hill-Burton-Hatch 
resolution. Cradle-to-grave _ security 
propositions and all other social pro- 
posals like the NRPB’s five-pound trea- 
tise will be fodder for the post-war 
political mill, but hardly _ before. 
Fourth-term talk will be soft-pedaled 
in public for the next several months, 
while the political strategists, pro and 
con, rally and measure their forces. 

Kinks in food rationing will be 
worked out as fast as possible, but 
civilian supplies are so short that any 
substantial liberalizing on coupon 
values is impossible. Clothes rationing 
is not in sight for at least four months. 
If passenger travel has to be con- 
trolled, it will be via priorities rather 
than rationing. 
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Economists: Output Will 
Continue to Rise 


N spite of many unfavorable fac- 

tors, including a “manpower crisis,” 

production, say our economists, 
will continue to rise. 

Averaging their estimates, they pre- 
dict that the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production, ad- 
justed for seasonal variation, will 
reach 205 next quarter. This is six 
points above the estimated average for 
the first quarter, and some economists 
believe the index will go to 210. 

The lowest figure received in this 
16th quarterly forecast conducted by 
Forbes was 200. 

That output will reach its maximum 
next quarter under present manpower 
and raw material conditions, however, 
is voiced by half of these experts. 

Concerning the manpower muddle, 
none expects national service legisla- 
tion. Yet all foresee a critical shortage 
of both industrial and farm workers. 
They think the situation may be re- 
lieved a little (but nowhere near 


By THE EDITORS 


enough) by expansion of the 48-hour 
week, wide-scale shifts of workers from 
non-essential industries, reduced Army 
demands for men and the re-classifica- 
tion of farm help as “essential.” 

All of our forecasters expect more 
threats of strikes for higher wages, 
with slightly higher labor costs as a 
result. Says one economist: “John L. 
Lewis has been jockeyed into his pres- 
ent position by bureaucratic coddling, 
and it will take real stamina to win the 
showdown.” 


SLIGHT PRICE RISE 


About 70% of these experts predict 
that prices will inch upward, with food 
prices leading the way. Higher labor 
and farm prices, it is pointed out, will 
be largely responsible. 

Only one of our economists thinks 
that rationing will be extended on a 
broad front next quarter. The others 
believe OPA needs more time to work 
out rationing plans. 
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Three noteworthy comments: 
1. “Expect some reduction in point 
values in food rationing.” 
2. “Clothes rationing is improbable 
for several months.” 
3. “The pinch will come in the Fall.” 
Expect some form of pay-as-you-go 
income tax legislation, say the econo- 
mists. “A bill pretty close to Ruml’s 
original plan,” predicts one. 
So far as rates go, “personal income 
taxes are now at the maximum for 
middle and higher income groups.” 
“Corporate rates can’t be pushed 
much further.” 
Summing up, the economists cite 
the following “favorable factors” : 
1. “The rising independence and 
prestige of Congressional conserva- 
tives.” 
2. “The United Nations’ growing 
air superiority.” 
3. “Our peak armament produc- 
tion.” 
4. “The excellent transportation job 
being done by all agencies.” 
5. “The availability of women to 
relieve the manpower strain.” 
6. “Congressional determination to 
curb executive power.” 
7. “Efforts to improve morale by 
less Gestapo and more humane admin- 
istration by OPA.” 
On the other hand, the economists 
cite these “unfavorable factors”: 
1. “The bungling of manpower.” 
2. “Rising prices.” 
3. “Increasing food shortages.” 
4. “Attempts by labor and farmers 
to profit by the war.” 
5. “Too much ranting on post-war 
plans without a clear-cut concept 
of international plans for the 
preservation of peace.” 
6. “The Administration’s 
slowness in dealing with 
critical problems.” 
7. “The weakening 
of civilian morale 
indicated by ab- 
senteeism.” 





War Output Peak Near? 





HARBOR one 

notion regard- 

ing the outlook 
for coming months 
which may prove 
utterly wrong. 

I believe that we are very near peak 
production of munitions, most arma- 
ments and other war supplies with the 
exceptions of aircraft and ships, in- 
cluding invasion barges. 

I believe that the Army has grossly 
over-ordered, has accumulated various 
foods and articles of clothing, includ- 
ing shoes, as well as other things, and 
that further contracting in several im- 
portant fields will shortly be sharply 
curtailed. 

I believe that there will be addition- 
al relaxing of all-out inroads, all-out 
rationing, of civilian merchandise: 
Note the new availability of tires, re- 
frigerators, even automobiles. 

May it not be significant that the 
highest-ups at Washington are becom- 
ing more solicitous of ordinary con- 
sumers, that it is now proposed to 
place in high position a champion of 
them? 

Another indication that our political 
overlords realize that they have gone 
too far in certain directions is the abo- 
lition of Gestapo treatment of automo- 
bile drivers. 





ECONOMISTS TOO OPTIMISTIC? 


Almost invariably this writer has 
ventured, in commenting on the six- 
teen quarterly forecasts of the eminent 
economists who have favored FORBES 
with their views, to voice less conserva- 
tive predictions than theirs. 

Analysis of the. four-year record re- 
veals that these authorities have usual- 
ly under-rated, hardly ever over-rated, 
the industrial output outlook. 

For the coming three months they 
figure that the Federal Reserve produc- 
tion index, which they prophesied 
would average 195 for the first quar- 
ter, will reach 205, an increase of no 
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By B. C. FORBES 


less than 10 points—against the actual 
198 in January, an estimated 199 for 
February and 199 for March. 

This forecast impresses me as being 
optimistic enough. 

It may be that expansion will reach 
such proportions during the current 
quarter—or it may be that the upward 
curve will be less pronounced. 

What I am—perhaps rashly—ven- 
turing to guess is that production of 
the sinews of war is likely to cease 
ascending, if not during the current 
quarter, then shortly after. 

Why? 

Not only because of excess ordering 
in various fields, but because it is be- 
ing discovered that there is a limit to 
our facilities for transporting equip- 
ment to foreign fighting fronts. 


OTHER ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


Latest war news is mixed. Hitler’s 
recapture of Kharkov and his advances 
in the Donets region have been partly 
offset by Russia’s advances in other 
sectors; also by the pushing of Rom- 
mel’s forces nearer and nearer the sea, 


Ir You ReEaLtty WANT TO 
Hit THE JacKporT! 





Courtesy N. Y. World-Telegram 


Significant Signs 


and by steady infliction of losses upon 
Japan. Early invasion of the Continent 
of Europe seems certain. United Na. 
tions’ spokesmen predict curbing of 
the admittedly serious U-boat menace, 

The stock market, after its pro. 
longed, substantial advance, has sus 
tained a not unnatural setback. Sell. 
ing, however, has been limited. Buying 
for cash is well maintained. The re- 
cession may prove quite temporary. 
Bond quotations average higher than 
at any time since 1937. 

The cost-of-living trend is upwards 
but, so far, very mildly so. If Washing. 
ton once more kowtows to labor and 
farm pressure groups, further and 
more harmful inflation must be ex- 
pected. 

Once again this writer’s advice is: 
Don’t sell America short. 


What Peace Will 
Bring, if— 


Woop that won’t burn. Glass that won't 
break. Window screens that contain no 
wire. Machine bearings that contain no 
metal. 

These are but a few of the things 
we'll have when peace returns, says 
Lammot du Pont, provided our system 
of free enterprise is given full sway, 
with government merely umpiring and 
not participating as a player in the 
game of business. 

Chairman of E. L. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., he continues: “After the 
war we will have at our command in 
America, 10, 15, 100 times what we 
had before, chiefly new materials. 
American factories will be producing 
almost seven times more aluminum 
than in 1939, and 100 times more mag- 
nesium, which weighs less than alum- 
inum. We will be making almost as 
much rubber by chemical processes as 
was grown annually in all the world 
before the war.” 


FORBES 
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THIS TO SAY 


ABOUT 


The copper industry has been doing an outstanding 
job in this war. Don’t forget it when you are passing 
out the kudos. Where would the war be without cop- 
per, lots of it? 

Copper is really something. It is the best stuff in the 
world for many, many things. The endowments nature 
gave it can never be gainsaid. Everybody knows copper. 

But do they? Are the thousands of Imagineers 
throughout industry giving this familiar metal the atten- 
tion it deserves? There must be new ways to use copper. 

It must be obvious that we, whose minds are full of 
ideas about future uses of Alcoa Aluminum, make 
this suggestion about copper for the best American 
reason there is. Every new use to which copper can be 
put after the war makes for employment. For all we 
know, some new application you may devise for copper 


will call also for some aluminum, working side by side. 
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What we are trying to get at is this: If you will tackle 
industry’s basic responsibility of providing postwar jobs 
by doing some serious Imagineering, we are willing to 
let the specs fall where they may. 

When you do start to engineer your Imagineering 
down to earth we can honestly promise you some rather 
amazing potentialities in Alcoa Aluminum. 

We have poured everything we know into the speedy 
sevenfold expansion of the aluminum industry for war. 
We have given freely of that knowledge to others. 
Tremendous volume is only the beginning of the 
aluminum story. At Alcoa, production efficiency has 
been lifted to new levels all along the line. 

The war is getting the whole benefit now. When that 
has been won, it will be the Imagineers’ turn. 

Atuminum Company oF America, 1981 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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The Truth About 
Manpower 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 





HE manpower problem is—and 

has been for many months—in- 

dustry’s headache No. 1. Yet the 
latest figures (January) show that 
1,400,000 “workers” are still unem- 
ployed. In addition, some 5,000,000 
non-workers (chiefly women) are im- 
mediately available, on a voluntary 
basis, for full-time employment. Three- 
fourths of this number have had pre- 
vious work experience. Last month, the 
War Manpower Commission listed 76 
American cities which had a surplus 
of labor. In New York City alone there 
were approximately 200,000 workers 
“out of a job.” 

A recent survey of the situation in 
Baltimore (selected as typical of war- 
boom cities faced with the problem of 
labor scarcity) reveals that there are 
more than 300,000 potential workers 
who were not being used. This same 
survey discloses that similar conditions 
exist in many parts of the country. 

Where, then, is the “problem”? 

The truth is, we have enough man- 
power. The problem lies in the man- 
ner in which we are using it—or, rath- 
er, in the manner in which we are not 
using it. 


ARE SHORTAGES "REAL"? 


The Government recently announced 
a list of “critical shortage areas”— 
areas in which the need for manpower 
is supposedly acute. But there is good 
reason to believe that the situation has 
been exaggerated, that the “shortage” 
in many sections is completely arti- 
ficial. In Detroit, for example, man- 
agement and labor leaders both claim 
that the city has all the help it needs. 
“We have not found that there is a 
shortage of workers,” says George 
Christopher, president of Packard. 

Obviously, someone has blundered. 
That there is an apparent shortage ap- 
pears certain, in view of industry’s 
frantic cry for manpower. That there 
is a real shortage is open to doubt. 
Why, then, are workers scarce? There 
are several reasons. 
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In the first place, many workers are 
not yet on a full-time basis. Walter P. 
Reuther of the CIO cites Detroit as a 
city where “hundreds of thousands of 
man-hours are being dissipated due to 
partial employment.” Failure to pro- 
vide full employment, he said, ‘was 
wasting approximately 2,000,000 man- 
hours in this area each week. Although 
the recent 48-hour work-week decree 
has relieved this situation, the practice 
is still in existence in many areas 
which do not yet have a compulsory 


48-hour week. 


SOME MAJOR ILLS 


Labor hoarding, withholding work- 
ers in anticipation of a future need, is 
hampering the whole war effort. Many 
companies, expecting an increase in 
their war contracts, are keeping valu- 
able men on their payrolls—men who 
could be of far greater use in plants 
lacking sufficient labor. 

Labor union rules and practices are 
also responsible for “shortages.” Many 
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unions have regulations which require 
more men on a job than are needed. 
Some railroad workers, for instance, 
put in less than 15 days’ work a month. 
In other industries, unions sometimes 
actually insist upon full employment 
for men who work but a few minutes 
a day. Further, unions have been of 
little help in getting their members to 
shift to more essential, war-vital jobs, 
and have shown scant interest in large- 
scale training programs. 

One big cause of the manpower mud- 
dle is a shortage of adequate training 
and placement programs for workers. 
Also, Federal agencies have been lax in 
acquainting management—and work- 
ers—with the Government’s training 
facilities. And even such facilities as 
are available are not anywhere near 
sufficient. 

The U. S. Employment Service and 
other agencies, although in a position 
to know the sources of labor as well as 
management’s needs, have had insufh- 
cient contact with plants where work- 
ers were needed. Consequently, much 
hiring has been done on a haphazard, 
hit-or-miss basis, as in Baltimore, 
where only about 10% of hiring was 
done through government agencies. 


SEVERAL SOLUTIONS 


The appalling increase in the absen- 
tee rate has been a major cause of 
manpower “shortages.” If absenteeism 
could be reduced even to normal pro- 
portions, thousands of man-hours 
could be saved. The situation at pres- 
ent is so bad that one large company 
will not even release complete figures 
on the problem. 

What is the solution? 

First of all, many believe that a 
thorough canvass of the unemployed 
is essential. So far, no complete inven- 
tory of potential labor resources and 
skills has been made. Many so-called 
“unemployables” are, in fact, poten- 
tial workers. In England, for example, 
“unemployable” workers built one of 

{Continued on page 40) 
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When peacetime dollars 


go to war 


I PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars are 
security dollars ... but security has differ- 
rent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom from 
worry...protection of your loved ones against 
the loss of their breadwinner...education for 
your children ... retirement in your own old 
age...and those standards of living which are 
synonymous with America at peace. Helping 
to guarantee those standards is the peacetime 
job of life insurance. 


But in wartime, security takes on a more 
fundamental meaning. It becomes the differ- 
ence between freedom and slavery —for it means 
the security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 
of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of life 
insurance become war dollars. Invested in 
Government Bonds, they help to buy planes, 
tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons we need 
to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve System: 
“Insurance companies are large investors in 


Government Securities so that the bulk of 
savings put into the insurance companies in 
the form of premiums thus helps in financing 
the war. Accordingly, I feel that, next to the 
purchase of Government savings and War 
Bonds and Stamps by the public, investment 
in life insurance is particularly to be encour- 
aged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Government 
Bonds. In this same period, Metropolitan 
has purchased about $540,000,000 of United 
States Government Bonds. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


25th ANNIVERSARY “TSOS 2933 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ma 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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George S. May 





request for information regarding 

the George S. May Business Foun- 
dation and what it is doing to help 
modern business. 

In my work as the head of an organ- 
ization of business engineers which, 
in 18 years, has served more than 
5,000 concerns in matters of manage- 
ment, production and profits, a great 
need became apparent. That was the 
general need of business for facts upon 
which correct decisions regarding of- 
fice, factory and field procedures could 


be based. 


a. is an honor to comply with your 


NON-POLITICAL 


Accordingly, in the course of time 
it became possible to endow the George 
S. May Business Foundation, a non- 
profit enterprise designed to fill this 
urgent need. Concerned neither with 
politics nor propaganda, the Founda- 
tion was organized to be of service to 
business men by supplying and analyz- 
ing facts that can be of immediate aid. 

The importance of this work is in- 
dicated by the growth of the Founda- 
tion’s physical properties. From a sin- 
gle office in Chicago, the Foundation 
has expanded to additional offices in 


The daily mail of today’s harried 
business executives contains many 
headaches, few helps. A notable ex- 
ception occurs on 110,000 desks every 
six weeks when the reports of the 
Foundation arrive. For each mailing 
contains three or more authoritative 
research reports designed to help busi- 
ness executives to solve specific and 
difficult problems. 

Study subjects are assigned to staff 
research men who are qualified by 
special experience in the field studied. 
Their job is to get the facts and, with- 
out equivocation, to draw enlightening 
conclusions. 

Analyses of problems peculiar to a 
great many industries have been made, 
including studies of banking, the pack- 
ing industry, wholesale hardware, lum- 
ber industry, restaurants, rubber in- 
dustry, baking industry, others. 

Three reports in a recent mailing 
analyze the difficult problems of wo- 
manpower, supervisory training and 
transportation. 

The effective employment of women 
has become an essential industrial 
problem. America faces a shortage of 
manpower. So, in response to numer- 
ous requests, the Foundation prepared 
a comprehensive 12-page digest of 
facts and references on “Womanpow- 
er,” invaluable to any company em- 
ploying women. 

The six-page Foundation article en- 
titled “Industry’s Report on Super- 
visory Training” was based on a sur- 
vey of 15,000 representative com- 
panies. This analysis indicates wide- 
spread lack of supervisory training 
programs. It crystallizes the need for 
intelligent supervision which will help 
to solve the problems of absenteeism, 
discontented workers, high labor turn- 
over. 

Freight transportation is the impor- 
tant subject discussed in another re- 
cent report, “New Bottlenecks for 





in interstate trucking lines, this report J ag 
analyzes the operations of a large § m 


trucking company and draws pointed, § in 
helpful conclusions. re 
WIDE SCOPE 


The scope and character of other § hg 
Foundation studies circulated gratis 
are indicated by such selected titles as: § §, 
“How Should Executives Be Paid?” 
“Stepping Up Office Production,” § 4 
“Controlling Costs to Prevent Profit 
Leaks,” “13 Practical Suggestions for B 4 
Increasing Output of Skilled Labor.” § , 


Subjects for research and develop: § 
ment are chosen by the board of trus- Fy 
tees and officers of the Foundation in 8 


collaboration with editors of leading 
trade magazines and newspapers. Al- 
most every day the Foundation re- 
ceives requests from editors through- 









The Foundation sends out 
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out the U. S. and Canada that studies 
be made on some specified subject. 
These are carefully considered, and 
those indicating wide application are 
accepted and placed on the research 
and production schedule. 

As the studies developed in collabo- 
ration with editors are completed, they 
are forwarded to the requesting editor 
as a contribution to his business field. 
No charge. The Foundation reserves 
only the right to reprint the article for 
circulation to its own extensive mail- 
ing list of 110,000 American and Ca- 
nadian business executives. Sometimes 
the topic requires treatment and word- 
age far beyond the scope of the usual 
magazine or newspaper article. In such 
instances the studies are included in 
regular mailings. 

As study topics are scheduled, they 
are assigned to the research engineers 
best qualified. The Foundation em- 
ploys a large research staff for fact 
finding, analysis and report writing, in 
addition to the staff which prints, ad- 
dresses and mails the reports. 

Once assigned, there is no limita- 
tion on time or expense required to * 
make a thoroughgoing study. Com- 
pleting a report may require inter- 
views with scores of key officials, thou- 
sands of miles of travel, reference read- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of words. 

All facts included in a study are 
carefully checked as to source and dou- 
ble-checked as to reliability. The Foun- 
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Three typical reports 


dation technical reference library is 
one of the most comprehensive in 
America. In addition to shelf upon 
shelf of the most authoritative books 
on engineering, business organization, 
industrial supervision, human rela- 
tions, training materials, production 
controls and industrial procedures, it 
contains publications and year books 
covering all essential industries, all 
standard encyclopedias and reference 
works, It subscribes to every recog- 
nized business and current-event ser- 
vice. A full-time librarian supervises 
this material. 


CASE-HISTORY FILES HELP 


Moreover, Foundation research en- 
gineers have access to one of the great- 
est pools of information on business 
problems ever compiled, the assembly 
of case-history files on more than 5,000 
business engineering jobs done by the 
George S. May Co., unique source of 
practical helpfulness. 

A completed Foundation report is 
either a reprint of a study furnished 
for business magazine publication or 
a copyrighted study too extensive to 
publish in a magazine or newspaper. 
It is printed with an attractive cover 
and appropriate illustrations, then cir- 
culated to 110,000 business executives. 
This up-to-the-minute list includes the 
management of practically every out- 
standing business organization in the 
U. S. and Canada—industrials, whole- 
salers, retailers, railroads, utilities, 
banks, trade associations, investment 
houses, chambers of commerce, gov- 
ernment executives, state officials. 

During the last two years the Foun- 
dation has supplied 4,510,000 copies 
of its studies and reports, including 
35,000 replies to special requests. 

The reports are printed in the three- 
story George S. May Building in Chi- 
cago. An average of 10,000 printed 
pieces are distributed every work day. 

Plans for the current year include 
mailing a bulletin and three reports 





every six weeks, in two colors, averag- 
ing six pages each. They will require 
22,700,000 press impressions. Press 
operations have been on a two-shift, 
eight-hour basis, and will soon go to 
three. 

All this activity has but one purpose 
—to help management to achieve top 
efficiency, to produce more, at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The Foundation recently described 
how one firm increased production 
75% without major capital investment 
and without additional equipment. 

During these critical times, fantasti- 
cally large expenditures for war pro- 
vide the principal stimulus to business. 
The first World War proved that many 
companies became so busy with war 
orders that they neglected their peace- 
time business and found that they had 
lost their relative position in the trade 
when peace came. Current Foundation 
literature calls attention to that fact 
and advises business men to plan now 
for the post-war transition. 


FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTION 


Everything confirms my original 
premise upon which the George S. May 
Business Foundation was founded: 
There’s real need for scientific, fact- 
finding study of the increasing prob- 
lems confronting business management 
in its effort to earn profits under mod- 
ern conditions. I believe that in the 
solutions of these problems lies the 
fundamental solution to our national 
social problems, since our democratic 
institutions and our social welfare de- 
pend upon the success of business. 

So we hope that the findings of our 
Business Foundation will serve in some 
degree, not only as a direct aid to 
business men, but as a constructive off- 
set to the propaganda from sources 
opposed to our American capitalistic 
and democratic system. 





Readers interested in receiving reports issued 
by the Foundation should write directly to 
any of the offices mentioned on the first page. 





















































pile of dust—so fine that a hearty 

sneeze would blow it away—being 
converted before your eyes into solid, 
tough gears and bearings. 

“Take a look at this gun part.” 

Andrew Langhammer, chief of the 
Amplex Division, Chrysler’s powdered 
metals section, held up a complicated 
piece of metal with many facets and 
angles. 

“Once it took two hours of skilled 
labor .to shape this machinist’s night- 
mare—today it’s a matter of seconds,” 
said Langhammer. “By pressing parts 
like these out of metal powder we are 
saving as much as 240 man-hours per 
gun mount. Yet there’s no sacrifice of 
quality, and we get precision down to 
a thousandth of an inch.” 

Powder metallurgy is not new, but 
its development since the war started 
is a mechanical miracle. Its fundamen- 
tals are simple. Two or more metals in 
powder form are fed into a mold of 
the desired shape. Then a ram de- 
scends with a force of perhaps 20 tons, 
and compresses the powder into a 
briquette. 


I: is a fascinating sight to watch a 


“MYSTERY” PROCESS 


These “green briquettes” are solid- 
looking, but so fragile that you can 
crumble them between your fingers. 
The mystery of the process is in the 
“sintering” furnace, which bakes the 
parts to hardness at a temperature well 
below their over-all melting point. No 
two experts agree about what takes 
place in sintering. One authority sug- 
gests that pressure and heat make the 
surface atoms of the dust-specks inter- 
lock with those of their neighbors in 
a kind of zipper action. Another says 
that since one of the lesser ingredients 
usually melts, a film is formed which 
cements the mixture together. But all 
experts agree that the parts go in weak 
and come out strong. 

Before Pearl Harbor, powdered met- 
al machine parts were mostly small and 
of symmetrical design—“pills,” the en- 





Making Machine Parts 
From Metal Dust 


By HARLAND MANCHESTER 


gineers called them. It was the belief 
in some quarters that the method was 
not practical for parts weighing more 
than three pounds or of complicated 
shape. 

Then mechanized war demanded a 
speedy supply of metal machine parts 
in myriad shapes and sizes. Mightier 
presses and hotter furnaces were built, 
and today American planes, tanks, 
ships, trucks, gun mounts, radios and 
locomotives are using thousands of 
parts pressed out of powder. The 
smallest of these weighs one-twentieth 
of an ounce; the largest to date is a 
65-pound tank bearing. Last year the 





Powdered metal parts (by Chrysler) 


process saved the country 2,100,000 
man-hours in the production of a sin- 
gle weapon, and its total value as a 
time-saver would run into astronomical 
figures. 

Machine parts that can be produced 
in no other way are pressed from pow- 
der. One of the most dramatic of these 
is the self-lubricating bearing that 
sucks up oil as a sponge absorbs water, 
and gradually doles it out during a 
lifetime that is often longer than that 
of the machine. These bearings are 
pressed from powdered copper, tin and 
solid lubricants and may be made 
more porous by adding a volatile to 
the mixture which evaporates during 
the heat treatment, leaving an invisible 
network of tiny reservoirs which hold 
oil up to 35% of the volume of the 
part. 












If you squeeze one of these in a vise, 
tiny drops of oil exude from its pores, 
Release the pressure and the oil is 
sucked up again. That shows what hap- 
pens to a self-lubricating tank-bearing 
in action. The greater the strain, the 
greater the lubrication supplied by the 
bearing, and when the job is over the 
oil is reabsorbed by the porous bear- 
ing ready for more work. Some of 
these bearings have been run under 
test for a billion revolutions with no 
appreciable loss of oil. 

Self-oiling bearings allow gun crews 
to forget many “lubrication points” 


and concentrate on the enemy. In sub- 


zero climates where “free oil” freezes, 
the self-lubricating bearings are not 
affected, and they do not “bleed” their 
oil in desert heat. Time is saved not 
only in factories, but on fighting 
fronts, where delay is fatal. 


SLICES STEEL 


Powder metallurgy’s most spectacu- 
lar triumph is the tungsten-carbide cut- 
ting tool, which goes through hard 
steel like a knife through cheese. Tung- 
sten is one of the hardest of metals, 
and one of the most brittle. It cannot 
be cast or machined like the softer 
metals. But it can be mixed in pow- 
dered form with other ingredients, 
pressed into shape and baked. One re- 
sult is a tool that will heat to a tem- 
perature of 3,000° Fahrenheit without 
losing its cutting edge. 

Tungsten-carbide now provides su- 
per-hard “teeth” for our armament: § 
making machines. These may vary 
from a $1.50 half-inch tip for a drill 
to a $3,500 tantalum-tungsten die for 
cold-nosing 105-millimeter shells. One 
tungsten-carbide die has already shaped 
the noses of more than a million heavy- 
caliber shells without showing serious 
signs of wear. An engineer reports that 
in another operation, cutting tools of 
high-speed steel wore out in six hours, 
while the tungsten-carbide-tipped tools 
that replaced them lasted 90 days. 

Metals that cannot be combined by 
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any other method become blood broth- 
ers when pressed together in powdered 
form and put through the sintering 
oven. This makes it possible to com- 
bine metals which have special virtues 
and thus create a “pseudo-alloy” 
which possesses the best features of 
each. For instance, copper and silver 
are the best known conductors of elec- 
tricity, but they melt at low tempera- 
tures. Tungsten and molybdenum are 
not good conductors, but they resist 
heat. Obviously, a marriage would be 
highly convenient, but engineers knew 
that if they tried to merge them with 


heat, copper would completely evapo- 
rate before tungsten reached its melt- 
ing point. When both metals were re- 
duced to powder, they were united 
easily by the new method, and now the 
electrical industry has a metal which 
is an excellent conductor and also 
withstands the heat of an electric arc 
when used in a circuit-breaking switch 
or welding electrode. 

New uses are being found every day 
for both the hard and spongy products 
of powder metallurgy. Earl Patch of 
General Motors’ Moraine Division 
brought his Silex coffee pot to the plant 








Cartridge cases today—better steels tomorrow 


Up on deck the antiaircraft guns 
boom! Down below, these husky sail- 
ors are passing the ammunition. 


Cartridges used in the big sky-guns 
are protected by sheet steel cases till 
passed to the gun crew. These cases 
were formerly made from a scarcer 
metal—by forming the body and cast- 
ing the ends. Now they are formed 
entirely from sheet steel. On one 
order alone this has saved 68 years 
of machine hours. 


This is a striking example of the 
versatility of modern special-purpose 
sheet metals, The Army and Navy, 
recognizing this versatility, have ap- 
proved their use in the newest planes, 
ships and bombs—thus cutting pro- 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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duction time, reducing weight, replac- 
ing scarcer metals—and making your 
war dollars go farther. 


Today Armco’s Research Labora- 
tories are developing sheet steels with 
remarkable new properties, to help 
get this war won. When it’s all over, 
this tremendous backlog of research 
will be available to manufacturers of 
peacetime products. 


They will be able to get a wealth of 
advice from ARMCO on sheet metals 
and ideas for lighter, stronger peace- 
time equipment. The American 
Rolling Mill 
Co., 531 Curtis 
Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 











one day and suggested to research men 
that since they made porous metals 
from powder they ought to be able to 
make a coffee filter. They made the 
filter, but grounds filled the pores and 
got rancid. Yet all was not lost, for it 
turned out to be just the thing to filter 
the fuel oil in a Diesel motor to keep 
the injector clean, a discovery which 
the men of the tank corps appreciate. 

It occurred to the National Cash 
Register Co. that if a piece of porous 
metal will absorb one-third of its vol- 
ume in oil, it will also absorb ink, so 
they built an experimental model of a 
ribbonless typewriter in which the type 
is made of extra-porous bronze. It is 
reported tliat the type hold enough ink 
to write several hundred thousand 
words before re-inking is necessary. 

Chrysler’s Amplex Division has pro- 
duced fine copper screening from met- 
al powder, pressing it out in a die and 
baking it. This eliminates the weaving 
of wire, and since all joints are welded 
together, the wires cannot spread or 
ravel, and the screens are more reliable 
for accurate laboratory work. 


POSSIBILITIES UNLIMITED 


Engineers predict that all manner of 
simple metal objects will be pressed 
from powder and baked like cookies. 
Gold, platinum and silver, for instance, 
can be powdered and processed with 
harder metals to mass-produce novel 
and durable ornamental objects which 
would need little or no finishing after 
they leave the sintering oven. 

Because the raw materials of the 
process must first be reduced to pow- 
der, they cost more than solid metals. 
Some easy-melting metals are pow- 
dered by atomizing a molten stream 
with an air jet; other metals are pow- 
dered electrolytically. 

There are a number of extra savings 
which help to offset the greater cost 
of making the powder. By standard 
machining methods, 50% to 75% of 
the solid metal is often scrapped in the 
form of chips and shavings. When 
parts are pressed from powder, noth- 
ing is wasted. Less factory space is 
needed, since the forming die does the 
work of half a dozen bulky machine 
tools. Fewer men are needed, and be- 
cause the process is largely automatic, 
many of them can be semi-skilled. 

Engineers say that powder metal- 
lurgy is still in diapers, that it’s a lusty 
infant. Already it gives promise of 
turning out everything from watch 
parts to locomotive wheels with new 
speed and economy. 
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Se EQUITABLE 


REPORTS TO THE PUBLIC 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY 


$590,000 A DAY is the rate at 
which benefits were paid in 1942 by 
The Equitable. Behind this impressive 
figure are thousands of human stories 
of life insurance in action. 


A total of $215,354,000 of Equitable 
benefits went to families throughout 
thenation last year. Of this, $76,526,000 
was paid to widows, children and other 
beneficiaries—holding families to- 
gether, providing funds for education, 
clearing homes of mortgage debt, and 
accomplishing many other cherished 
purposes. In addition, $31,762,000 in 
annuity payments brought comfort 
and peace of mind to older persons. 
Equitable policyholders also received 
$107,066,000 in matured endowments, 
dividends and other payments. 


The flow of these Equitable dollars 
is doubly important in wartime be- 
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cause it helps strengthen the home 
front, benefiting not only individual 
families but the communities in which 
they live. 


The Equitable has paid more than 
five billion dollars in benefits since it 
was founded 83 years ago. 


SERVING THE NATION 


In direct aid of the war effort, The 
Equitable purchased $489,999,000 of 
U. S. Government securities last year. 


Other funds are invested in essential 
industries helping to win the battle of 
production, in public utilities, produc- 
ing power for victory, and in railroads, 
performing vital transportation serv- 
ice. These assets, while providing family 
security, are at the same time con- 
tributing to the economic stability of 
the nation. 


Because family security helps na- 


tional morale, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that the life insurance protection 
provided by The Equitable increased 
$359,025,000 in 1942 to $7,966,328,000. 


The premiums paid on life insurance 
policies represent funds flowing into a 
useful, permanent channel of thrift, 
and help the government’s efforts to 
check rising living costs. 


It is in the national interest to own 
life insurance, and if the protection of 
your family is insufficient, to buy addi- 
tional life insurance. 


Looking ahead, the one great hope of 
all Americans is for a speedy conclusion 
of the war, with victory for a way of 
living that upholds the dignity and 
freedom of man. The Equitable is re- 
solved to meet its every responsibility 
to the nation to help bring this about. 


Fh: 


PRESIDENT 














THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 


ASSETS 

ii ond Sin a adnd be-6b Kee aee eee dawdenedacesée detuned $ 58,906,222 
*Bonds (incl. $632,793,697 U. S. Gov’t Bonds).......... 2,104,542,755 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ........2.00sseeee0e008 42,976,544 
GS Be 6 6 oo cn cerccccedccocteccececetoccoveesce 605,815 
WRSURNED RARMGs oo ccc ccccccscccecccessccsccecccccceses 393,320,611 
ih cnet oh én neeheese een euew ne eeceeue 161,837,766 
RN Ne PEs ceccctccucccescccecesecescce 173,799,872 
Interest and Rentals Due and Accrued. ..............0+:5 29,483,290 
Premiums Receivable and Other Assets.............++-: 27,383,484 

Bets ROE Keseiee ccc ccicccccccccccccscceceeeses $2,932,856,359 


*Including $5,795,912 on deposit with public authorities 
RESERVES, OTHER LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Reserves for Policy and Contract Liabilities. ............ $2,715,835,687 
Policyholders’ Prepaid Premiums. .............+.++++++ 25,726,490 
DRaCORUS GNP TOMER 0 oo cv ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 7,582,000 
IR oo ces wavcecenscccceseecicicsece 9,682,403 
1943 Dividend Apportionment... ..........seeseseeee0% 36,802,940 

Total Reserves and Other Liabilities................-. $2,795,629,520 
Unassigned. Fands (Surplus) « ......ccccccccccccccsccces 128,904,839 
Other Thutindeney Picco nbn setevecenconeseoceeete 8,322,000 

Total Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus.......... $2,932,856,359 








A BOOKLET FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
“YOUR POLICY,” The Equitable’s Annual Report to its Policy- 





















holders, is a booklet filled with human-interest stories and illustra- 
tions. It also contains practical information for all owners of life 
insurance. Your copy can be obtained from any Equitable agent, 
or by writing to the Home Office of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United Stats, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Pullers that 





in the Gmplla Plomb Line 


Designed to do a job, Puller No. 4056—a popular 
member of the Plomb puller family—pulls quickly, 
efficiently, safely. Together with many other fine hand 
tools in the famous Plomb Line, it is helping to build 
better weapons — faster. If you need hand tools of 
highest quality to speed your war work, see your 
Plomb dealer. There is one near you. 


To supply the demand for Plomb Tools in war industries, 
36 plants now make them in ever increasing volume. 
This permits a two-fold service. If you need specially 
designed tools for hard-to-get-at war production prob- 
lems, in quantity, consult the Plomb Tools Contracting 
Company Division. For regular tools, contact the Plomb 
dealer in your locality. 





PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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How is Your Fire 
Defense Program? 


FirE is striking at the roots of the na. 
tion’s war effort. Last year alone, fire 
took its toll of American property in 
the staggering sum of $314,849,000. 
A large part of this loss was in vital 
production facilities, critical materials, 
finished goods and war-vital military 
property. . 

Industrial fires are usually caused, 
directly or indirectly, by human negli- 
gence and ignorance rather than by 
mechanical factors. It is, therefore, 
management’s responsibility to remedy 
these human defects by stressing a 
program that will insure proper equip- 
ment and training. 

How can this be done? 

First, executives should supervise 
the installation and maintenance of 
basic fire-protection facilities, such as 
extinguishers, automatic sprinklers, 
standpipe hose, private alarm systems 
and various safeguards erected to pro- 
tect special hazards. Equipment should 
be selected and located in terms of the 
specific hazards which it is intended 
to protect. When changes are made in 
a plant’s layout, for example, it may 
be advisable to relocate fire extinguish- 
ers, or to make necessary alterations 
in the automatic sprinkler or stand- 
pipe systems. 


EQUIPMENT STANDARDS 


All fire equipment, to be considered 
reliable, should bear the approval la- 
bels of Underwriters’ Laboratories or 
Factory Mutual Laboratories. The 
Office of Civilian Defense cautions 
against the use of the large number of 
unapproved and, in many cases, worth- 
less appliances being widely advertised 
as good for “putting out fires and fire 
bombs.” 

A sound program of fire safety 
training for employees is a “must.” 
The first step in this direction should 
be the appointment of a plant fire chief 
or fire prevention director. His duties 
should include: (1) Organizing a plant 
fire brigade; (2) training and drilling 
its members; (3) establishing a rou- 
tine for the inspection and mainte- 
nance of equipment; (4) selecting, in- 
structing and supervising fire watch- 
men; (5) working out fire-fighting 
plans with department heads and with 
the public fire department; and (6) 
eliminating or controlling fire hazards 
that are incidental to storage and 
processing of materials. 

The value to be derived from having 
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[. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either. ...Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ...By your actions, 
definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long... . Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 














a sOBY HIS DEEDS... . 
VX == MEASURE YOURS 








The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 


has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 

A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do— now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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ALVIN T. COATE 


President and Founder 


From local efforts in 1901, to operations in 
34 Stotes in 1943 . . . from serving o few, 
beginning with the ending of one war, to 
thousands through World War No. 1, and on 
into the present wor . . . is the history of 
Insurance Audit and Inspection Co. growth 
during peace times Und war times, through 
days of prosperity and depression. 

In this time we hove examined and super- 
vised all forms of insurance amounting to 
millions upon millions of dollars. We have 
served responsible individuals or concerns in 
every field of endeavor. As specialists in 
solving Business insurance problems we have 
won nation-wide recognition. Such service 
invites your attention and inquiry. Without 
obligation, of course. 


TODAY + TOMORROW 


Business 
Insuranee 


Offers a Constant Problem 
That Requires Eternal Vigilance 


Topay, Business Insurance of all kinds is 
greatly in need of revision. Facing merchants, 
manufacturers, industrialists are the vital 
questions: Is our Property Insurance adequate 
and accurate... What is our coverage on War 
Damage Insurance . . . Business Interruption 
Insurance . . . Accident and Liability Insur- 
ance? Are we fully protected on ALL hazards 
which war dislocations have brought about? 


The whole business of insurance has become 
complicated. Values are out of line. Replace- 
ments slow and uncertain. Costs unpredict- 
able. What kind of insurance to carry, and 
how much, and at what cost—are problems 
which must be solved. 

As a solution, we offer an inexpensive, 
thorough, continuous supervision service 
which applied will make your insurance 
correct, maintain it that way, and at low- 
est safe cost. 

We do not sell insurance. We supervise it—operat- 
ing through territorial representatives in 34 States— 
on a Service Fee basis comparable to an attorney's 
annual retainer. We solicit your inquiry. Address— 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION CO. 


a well-trained, fire-fighting “militia” 
within the plant gates lies not no much 
in the service that it will perform jn 
handling “big” fires, but in its effec. 
tiveness in knocking down the many 
incipient fires. The National Fire Pro. 
tection Association has pointed out, 
for example, that from 70% to 90% 
of all fires that start in factories or 
public buildings are put out with hand 
extinguishers. 

Efforts should also be made to see 
that fire defense programs tap work. 
ers’ interests. This can sometimes be 
done by linking the plant’s fire safety 
publicity with a local event, such as a 
Spring Clean-up campaign. Another 
method of approach is to engage a 
large number of workers in “doing 
something” about fire safety. 

Many plants achieve this by holding 
extinguisher demonstrations at the 
time of the annual inspection and re- 
charge. If suitable arrangements can 
be worked out with local fire depart- 
ments, practice fires can be built in a 
safe place outdoors, and employees can 
be asked to try their hands at putting 
out the flames. 

Although programs such as these 
have cut the rate of destruction by fire 


— —- — . FF 
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40% below that of World War I, there 
is still a long way to go before the 
huge list of “preventable” fires can be 
catalogued instead as “prevented” 
fires, —Devsert JoHNson, 


Meu SR 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. | 


TO THE POINT 


Woe to the [Russian] worker who 
is late ten minutes or even less! The 
first time he commits the offense he is 
privately reprimanded by the superin- 
tendent or the director of the factory. 
The second time he is publicly repri- 
manded and his name appears in the 
list of offenders on the bulletin board. 
If he is late a third time in the same 
month, he is tried by a people’s court. 
—-Maurice Hinous, in N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Incorporated 


$6,000,000 


Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due March 1, 1963 
Dated March 1, 1943 





* 

The State is not the Nation. The 
Nation is the citizens, while the State 
is the politicians. And the Nation is 
the enterpriser, while the State is the 
restraint on enterprise—Dr. RutH 
ALEXANDER, associate editor, Finance. 

* 

Efficiency means using human labor 
as little as possible, because it is slow 
and costly. It means production, as 
far as can be, by power machinery.— 
Herbert N. Casson, editor, Efficiency 
Magazine, London. 


Price 10334% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


March 9, 1943 
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20,001 Businesses 


E INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
is a big business. 


But it began in a one-room farm blacksmith shop, 
112 years ago. Thousands of other American enterprises, 
from equally humble beginnings, have grown to national 
scope. That kind of growth has been typically American. 
We hope it will always be so. 


Our company did not become a big business without re- 
ceiving help from others and giving help to others. No Amer- 
ican business does. For our American business system is like 
a town. A householder who earns his living by selling cloth- 
ing will buy his groceries from one neighbor, his shoes from 
another, his coal from still another, his insurance and his 
newspapers from others. So any business depends upon many 
other businesses for things which it needs, but cannot or does 
not make itself. 


Every business, like every householder, operates both as 
a buyer and as a seller. 


None Can Stand Alone 


There is no business so big that it can operate without the 
help of other businesses. Indeed, the larger the business the 
more help it requires from others and the more help others 
receive from it. 


International Harvester buys an almost infinite number 
of things from thousands of other companies, the vast ma- 
jority of which are small businesses. We buy raw materials, 
supplies, finished and semi-finished parts and sub-assemblies, 
as well as services of all kinds. These companies which sell 
to us to fill our orders, buy in turn from many others. 


Checking up, we have found that in the year before our 
country entered the war, we bought from more than 10,000 
different businesses, most of them small. Our purchases dur- 
ing that year of 1941 amounted to just under $200,000,000. 


During 1942, after we had entered on war production, 
we added almost 1,000 new companies to the list of those 
from whom we buy. During 1943 we will add more. 


Teamwork of Infinite Variety 


These businesses from which we buy are in every state of 
the Union. Some have been operating for a long time, others 
came into being to produce special products needed for the 
war. To help them help us get out more war production and 
get it out faster, we have given many of them engineering 
and manufacturing assistance, have helped some to enlarge 
their facilities. 


Our war orders, in other words, have not excluded little 
business from war work, but have very definitely brought 
more little businesses into war work. 


Nor do our relationships with small businesses end with 
those who sell us things for our production. The civilian prod- 
ucts we manufacture are sold by our dealers in the United 
States, to farmers, motor truck operators, construction com- 
panies and other users. There are 10,000 independent mer- 
chants who comprise this group handling our products. 


Just as we have tried to assist, where necessary, the 
smaller manufacturers who are associated with us in pro- 


duction, so, too, we have tried to help our dealers maintain 
their position during the war, despite shortages of new 
machines to sell. We have helped them arrange their activi- 
ties so that they may be able to operate successfully on the 
basis of selling service and service parts. We have procured 
and trained service mechanics for dealers, to replace those 
who have entered the armed services. We have halted the 
sale of new farm machines through our company’s relatively 
few retail outlets and distributed that business among ad- 
jacent dealers so that they might have the maximum pos- 
sible volume of sales. 


To sum up, we are a customer of more than 10,000 dif- 
ferent businesses, and we market our products through 
more than 10,000 other businesses. 


Thus, in our operation on a national scale, 20,000 busi- 
nesses look to us either as customers or as suppliers of 
merchandise. 


We mention these facts about the relationship between 
our company and 20,000 smaller businesses because it has 
been said by some that big business has tried to take advan- 
tage of the war to drive little businesses out of existence. 
We believe the facts prove that the contrary is true. 


A CENTER for Responsibility 


Our company has been assigned the responsibility for han- 
dling many large war orders of a type which must be 
handled by a large company in order to obtain the speedy 
production essential to the war program. Only a large com- 
pany can handle orders of this kind and size—only a com- 
pany with a large organization, experienced, versatile, 
accustomed to coordinating the facilities and abilities of 
many companies and able to direct this united effort for the 
production of new war products as rapidly as possible. 


We have done our utmost to bring the maximum number 
of smaller companies into the filling of those orders. We 
need their help, they need ours. Through cooperation be- 
tween us, war production is speeded up. 


Having long adhered to a policy in support of small busi- 
ness, Harvester restates that policy in the light of present 
conditions: 


We want little business to survive the war. We recognize 
an obligation to do our share to see that it does. We know 
full well that big business can’t survive without little busi- 
ness. The same economic forces that would strangle the one, 
would, in time, kill the other. 


We know that America’s economy cannot be healthy, 
cannot provide employment for workers or good products 
at low prices for customers, unless small business, medium- 
sized business and big business are all functioning, each at 
the job it can do best. 


America, after the war, will need them all. 


A eudlin Driibiiasicl 


President 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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MELTING ICE 
oy 
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Most club sodas go flat 
when Melting Ice di- 
lutes their sparkle. 


Not Canada Dry 
Water! Its “PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION’ *— mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles 
—keeps drinks alive to 
the bottom! Enjoy its 
finer flavor tonight! 
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O39 te 2:7 so a 
“pIN-POINT CARBONATION 
the fannie Connie Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest 
Buy the big bottie—save money—conserve caps! 




















SELF-ANSWERING PHONE 


A “self-service” phone, which ac- 
tually answers itself, is an idea which 
will ring the bell with post-war sub- 
scribers. After several rings, the re- 
ceiver hook lifts automatically, the 
caller is signaled to speak, and his 
message is recorded on a winding reel. 
When concluded, the hook drops back 
to normal. The absent “callee,” return- 
ing, simply picks up the receiver and 
listens to a “playback” from the reel. 


PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 


Light-weight, quick-made, _ plastic 
printing plates are the latest labor 
and metal-saver in this field. Using 
15% less ink than metal types, the 
new plates can be simply cleaned with 
soap and water. 


CAN CAMPAIGN 


A “Can for Can” salvage campaign 
that has topped all previous records 
in New Brunswick, N. J., is patterned 
on the simple formula of requiring 


bw Ideas 


buyers of canned goods to turn in an 
empty tin before purchasing a full 
one. Catching the fancy of both mer. 
chants and housewives, the drive js 
reclaiming over 20 tons of cans a 
month, is now being studied by the 
WPB. 


PLASTER FROM SAWDUST 


Some of tomorrow’s buildings may 
be constructed with plaster made out 
of sawdust, according to recent ex- 
periments at Oregon State College. 
Durable and weather-proof, the new 
plaster is made by merely mixing saw- 
dust with water-proof resins. 


HEALTH “BOMBS” 


“Health bombs,” harmless to hu- 
mans but loaded with a deadly liquid 
insecticide, are protecting America’s 
fighting men against yellow fever, 
malaria and other diseases. These 
lethal “weapons,” made by Westing- 
house, are simply thrown into tents, 
barracks and planes. Quickly dispens- 





“Bank Night” has gone into the fac- 
tory. Long a drawing-card among 
movie fans, it is now combatting ab- 
senteeism by playing the same role in 
war industry. Daily prizes in War 
Bonds, with winners chosen by draw- 
ing payroll numbers from a large fish 


ANTIDOTE FOR ABSENTEEISM 


bowl, have boosted attendance by 25% 
at the DX Crystal Corp., Chicago. To 
win, employees must be present and 
have a perfect weekly attendance rec- 
ord. Bonds not awarded are allowed to 
accumulate. Here a feminine worker 
waves a winning ticket for $125. 
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ing a fine, air-suspended mist, they 
can fumigate 20 tents a minute. 





VICTORY MIRROR 


A new note in boosting employee 
morale is reflected in the “mirror 
posters” displayed by the Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia. Placed on 
each of the plant’s bulletin boards, 
these patriotic, red-white-and-blue war 
posters all feature head-size mirrors. 
Attracted workers see their own faces 
centered above the words of the com- 
pany’s slogan: “V Depends On Me!” 













KIT FOR CASTAWAYS 


A compact, emergency fishing-kit, 
complete with lines, hooks, net, dehy- 
drated bait and non-sinkable knife, 
is literally a lifesaver for castaways 
at sea. The combined product of the 
American Can Co. and the Ashaway 
Line and Twine Co., Ashaway, R. L., 
the kit (complete) weighs only 11 
ounces. Included is an instruction book 
(printed on indestructible paper), giv- 
ing directions for obtaining water 
wrung from the flesh of fish. 


HOUSE OF DIRT 


“Cheap as dirt” may be a fitting 
description of many post-war homes, 
a result of a new building technique 
by which structures may actually be 
made of dirt and sand. Using an 
asphalt emulsion for binder, these 
“rammed-earth” houses consist of 
solid dirt walls and dirt building 
blocks, easily shaped in wooden forms. 
The walls can be painted, whitewashed 
or plastered. 





ITCHY 


A new-type undershirt, made of 
rough, mesh-like material that is ex- 
pressly intended to itch, is now being 
worn by British soldiers. Reminiscent 
of the old hair shirt, the garment is 
designed to “massage” the skin with 
every movement of the body. Constant 
tubbing speeds blood circulation, it is 
said, thus providing greater warmth. 
A week’s scratching is required to 
“break in” the shirt, according to 
initiated wearers. 





SEWN STEEL 


Aircraft parts, made of stainless 
steel, rubber and aluminum, may now 
be literally “sewed” together. This 
revolutionary adaptation of the ancient 
art of sewing is a result of a strong, 
hew-type, zinc-coated stitching wire 
developed by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. With a guaranteed tensile 
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strength of 290,000 pounds a square 
inch, the wire binds securely various 
types of materials much as two pieces 
of paper are stapled together. 


NIGHT SHIFT 


“Maid’s night out” may soon be 
replaced by “father’s night home.” 
With housewives coming out of the 
kitchen into the factories, nightwork- 
ing mothers are faced with a child- 


care problem. The Chicago Red Cross, 
offering a solution, is providing a spe- 
cial course for fathers to train them 
for home nursing. 


TAXI! 


Police patrol cars of Saginaw, Mich., 
taking gas and tire problems “for a 
ride,” are saving taxi mileage by pro- 
viding free transportation for sewer 
repair men on emergency ‘jobs. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
































"Good thing I was here” 


Two-thirds of all Bell telephones are now 
dial. There would be more if the necessary 
materials weren’t needed for war. 


Today’s rush of business couldn’t be 
handled without dial telephones. They take 
care of more than 75,000,000 calls a day. 


Even with millions of dial telephones in 
use, the number of operators increased more 
than 23,000 last year. The total number is 
now over 160,000. 















MANPOWER 


Watch for a national, government- 
sponsored drive to combat absenteeism. 
The problem will be attacked by a 
morale-building program of labor- 
management co-operation, as opposed 
to drastic, “work-or-fight” measures. 
. .. Some 50,000 Kentucky “hillbillies,” 
struggling along on below-subsistence- 
level farms, are slated for mass migra- 
tion to labor-needing states with more 
productive lands to till. Hundreds have 
already trekked to Ohio; many more, 
including thousands from an estimated 
pool of 6,000,000 from other low-grade 
farm sections, will follow as other 
states adopt the program. Moving ex- 
penses are paid by the Government. 
. .. Don’t expect a part-time, “back to 
the soil” movement by school boys and 
city workers to solve the farm labor 
problem. Farmers say that harvest-time 
city help is “too little, too late.” They 


want help now—to prepare land for 
Spring planting. . . . In view of heavy 
draft calls, some companies are em- 
ploying draft “specialists,” who cata- 
logue essential men, handle deferment 
appeals. 


FOOD 


The food picture grows blacker 
daily. Acute shortages in some areas 
may even lead to riots, says Paul S. 
Willis, head of Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. Problem: How to raise 
more with less equipment, fewer men. 
. . . Though beef “on the hoof” has 
stampeded to record totals, don’t ex- 
pect much relief from meat shortages. 
Most of the cattle increase consists of 
milk cows, too valuable for slaughter. 
. . . In spite of record-breaking de- 
mands for pies, cakes and pastries, 
many bakers are being squeezed out 
of business. Four reasons: (1) Slim 











Simple and Sure 


The greater the percentage of life 
insurance in a man’s estate, the 


simpler the problem for his heirs. 


Add to your estate 
through one of our 


low-premium policies. 


x rudential 


Susuranr 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. 3. 
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stocks of dried and canned fruits; 
(2) the shortage of shortening; (3) 
the lack of men; (4) scant margins 
between material costs and price cejj. 
ings. 


LEGISLATION 


Expect Congress to give the cold 
shoulder to Roosevelt’s “cradle to the 
grave” social security plan. Though 
some lawmakers favor the program’s 
purpose, many object violently to the 
methods of attainment, fear further 
government encroachment on industry, 

. Canada, stealing a march on 
American lawmakers, has adopted a 
pay-as-you-go tax plan of its own. Not 
only will 50% of 1942 individual in. 
come taxes be “forgiven,” but 50% of 
investment income taxes as well. 


SUBSTITUTES 


Evidence mounts to prove that syn- 
thetic rubber tires are actually supe- 
rior to the natural variety. Real rub- 
ber, says Goodrich, has been relegated 
to the position of being merely “some- 
thing to tide us over until enough syn- 
thetic rubber becomes available for all 
needs.” . .. Wood, the world’s greatest 
source of “ersatz” products, is going 
to war on all fronts. The basis for hun- 
dreds of vital synthetics, from food, 
drugs and clothing to chemicals, ex- 
plosives and building materials, many 
varieties are becoming more scarce 
daily, necessitating replenishment from 
Mexico’s vast supplies. . . . Soap mak- 
ers, faced with rapidly melting stocks 
of fats and oils, are finding rosin to 
be a handy solution to the problem. 
Luckily, supplies are abundant. Added 
feature: Rosin, by preventing “dust,” 
makes soap powder “sneezeless.” 


POST-WAR 


In spite of military setbacks and 
pessimistic predictions of a “long road 
to victory,” post-war planning forges 
steadily ahead. Two recent develop- 
ments: (1) Creation of a special Con- 
gressional committee (with a $50,000 
appropriation for the hiring of “ex- 
perts”) to study general economic as- 
pects of a peacetime world; (2) con- 
tinued contemplation of a public works 
program to provide employment. . . . 
Tomorrow’s sales and advertising pro- 
grams will be aimed at world as well 
as national markets, according to some 
authorities. Marshall Field’s, for ex- 
ample, visualizes vast opportunities for 
world merchandising of American 
goods. 


FORBES 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Railroad freight-hauling time has 
run into a 50% slow-down in six 
months, says ODT, warning the indus- 
try to solve its difficulties or face “pri- 
orities, preferences, embargoes.” . . . 
Watch for a Government plan to defer 
drafting of railroad workers. The move 
will apply to “key” men only... . 
Washington transit companies, faced 
with a critical manpower shortage, are 
meeting the problem by increasing the 
work-week, employing part-time labor, 
greater hiring of women and Negroes. 


AVIATION 


Detroit plane production is sched- 
uled for a sharp drop unless the Gov- 
ernment provides a quick remedy for 
current defects in the supply of ma- 
terials. WPB’s “Controlled Materials 
Plan” is simply not controlling mate- 
rials properly, say manufacturers. . . . 
Air lines continue to cast covetous eyes 
on post-war air traffic. Meanwhile, 
Russian pians concerning peacetime 
skyways are still a big question mark 
which has American planners worried. 
... With industrial interest in the field of 
helicopter flight soaring to new heights, 
many companies are planning a rapid 
take-off into post-war production. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted: 4,000,000 pints of blood, 
for the Red Cross. (With good war 
news reducing civilian donations, the 
Army is short 15,000 units of blood 
plasma a week.) . . . Early-rising war- 
workers awakened recently to a black 
market in alarm clocks. A_ possible 
remedy : Some manufacturers who con- 
verted to war may go back to clock- 
making. . . . America’s top “Business- 
Industrial Leader of 1942”—that’s the 
title awarded Henry Kaiser by a recent 
poll among war workers at the Irving 
Subway Grating Co., New York City. 
In second place: Henry Ford; third: 
“Eddie” Rickenbacker. . . . Thousands 
of small businesses are being saved 
from oblivion through the extensive 
placing of subcontracts by their bigger 
brothers. Of Chrysler’s $2,000,000,000 
in war contracts, for example, nearly 
60% is being handled by smaller com- 
panies. . . . The aluminum industry 
foresees a bright, new “aluminized” 
America. Some forecasts: All-alumi- 
num, streamlined trains and buses; 
aluminum cargo-carrying planes; pre- 
fabricated, aluminum “week-end” cot- 
tages; complete aluminum kitchen units 
(containing stove, sink, storage space). 
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How TO 
SIMPLIFY 
ISSUE 
OF 


War BONDS 
ine) 
EMPLOYEES 





Ww” BOND paper work has been standardized by 
the Treasury Department and need not create 
a new problem if properly organized. 

Basic requirements are speed of issue, legibility and 
accuracy . . . essentials to all financial documents. 

Just as thousands of other employers are doing this 
work with the help of their Addressographs, you can 
undoubtedly adapt your present equipment to War 
Bond issuing in addition to the work it already is doing. 

With Addressograph, all prescribed information 
about owner, co-owner and bene- 
ficiary is established once and aud- 
ited once. From then on, the pro- 
cedure flows mechanically. Every 
Bond issued is accurately inscribed, 
permanently legible and gets to the 
employee faster. For details write for 
our free booklet. 




















This is only one of many extra jobs your Addressograph 
equipment can do for you. Consider its further application in 
connection with Controlled Materials Plan, Withholding Taxes, 
Absenteeism, Government Contract Requirements and sim- 
ilar problems. A trained Addressograph representative will 
be glad to explain how. Call or write nearest agency, or write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Addressograph is a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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@ The two eyes of each of the ¢hirty- 
seven million American workers are an 
irreplaceable war resource—one that 
must not be wasted or abused. 


For modern war production, with its 
accent on close tolerances, demands 
faultless, unflagging vision. 


And now, as America works faster, 
longer, harder, than ever before—eyes 
are under an increasingly heavy strain. 


No wonder, then, that to preserve pre- 
cious eyesight, more and more war 
plants are seeking not just good light- 
ing, but the very best lighting at their 
command—cool, glare-free, shadowless 
fluorescent. 


Ever since the first commercial and in- 
dustrial use of fluorescent lighting, 
Sylvania’s leadership has been based on 
its progressive technical developments 
—in scores of such factors as cathode 
construction, gas pressure control, pre- 
cise mercury measurement (the “Mer- 
cury Bomb”), blending and applying 
fluorescent powders, etc. These con- 
tinuous advances have produced Syl- 
vania Lamps which today deliver these 
results: 


They give more light, more lumens per 
watt; they are longer-lived; they have 
a more uniform coloring; they have a 
finer, smoother coating. 


Miralume Fixture HF-100P with composition reflector. There is a complete line 
of Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures available to fit any industrial need. From the stand- 
points of economy in use of critical materials, color and quantity of light, and light 
distribution, these fixtures provide the last word in fluorescent lighting efficiency. 
They are obtainable, on priority, by plants engaged in war work—upon proof of 


genuine need for better lighting. 


Most important, these lamps give you 
more than twice the illumination you 
get from incandescent lamps—for the 
same wattage! It’s possible to double 
your illumination on your existing 
wiring Circuits. 


Sylvania Lamps work well in any type 
of fixture. Of course, they're at their 
best in a complete Sylvania “package” 
in which lamp, fixture and accessories 
operate as an harmonious unit. 


Priority ratings for these complete 
fluorescent systems can be obtained 
wherever it can be shown that better 
lighting would speed essential war pro- 
duction. Our representative will gladly 
assist you in filling out the necessary 
forms. A line will bring him to you. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Salem, Mass. 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent 
Lamps, Fixtures and Accessories, 
Radio Tubes, Electronic Devices. 
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Members Ask: Are Answered 


H. CuirFrorp CAMPION, Jr., Swarth- 
more, Pa.: As a director of a small 
corporation, I brought to their atten- 
tion the aims and purposes of the 
League, and it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. In fact, they went so far as to 
suggest that literature about the 
League be not sent with the dividend 
check, but with a letter from the pres- 
ident of the company to every stock- 
holder, urging membership. Will you 
be good enough to advise the cost of 
this literature in thousand lots. I am 
writing other corporations whose stock 
I hold, asking boards of directors to 
take similar action. It seems so valu- 
able a movement should receive the 
support of every corporation and in- 
dividual stockholder. 

Reply: There is no charge for such 
literature. Other members are urged 
to take similar action. 


Mrs. A. T. ANDERSON, San Francis- 
co, Calif.: I suppose you know the 
Company, before their sal- 

aries were raised, reduced their divi- 
dend 25%. The chairman now gets 
more than the President of the United 
States. Iam very much disappointed. 

Reply: The League communicated 
with the chairman of this company. 
Here are extracts from his reply: 

“My salary was increased to $85,000 
a year effective January 1, 1938. Our 
dividends were reduced effective April 
1, 1940, more than two years later. 
... After adding my salary of $85,000 
last year to my other income, I find 
that my income tax return shows that 
Federal taxes will take $68,621.95 out 
of my salary, leaving me $16,378.05, 
out of which I must pay State income 
taxes not yet determined, and the many 
expenses to which I am put as a result 
of the prestige of my position. 

“The question that I have been con- 
sidering for quite a while is not wheth- 
er my salary was too large but whether 
I should not, even as founder of the 
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The League is anxious to have 
the names of members who are 
in a position to appear before 
Committees in Washington, D.C., 
as representatives of investors 
and other small property owners, 
in matters vitally affecting their 
wellbeing. 

If you are so situated that it 
would be possible for you to do 
this, please notify League head- 
quarters. 











company, retire, and on my present 
other income be satisfied to have 
probably $14,000 a year less money 
to spend, and thereby prolong my life, 
enjoy better health and more happi- 
ness, and be free of harassments both 
from business and from an occasional 
stockholder. 

“In other words, the net compensa- 
tion left can reach the point where 


999 


‘the gain is not worth the candle’. 


W. S. Epwarps, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.: In your story “Stockholders 
Come Last” in your February Bulletin, 
you failed to bring out that the $60,- 
000,000 paid to U. S. Steel stockhold- 
ers could not be considered earnings 
by these stockholders as they, in turn, 
had to pay income tax the second time 
for these earnings. As U. S. Steel has 
had to pay out $227,000,000 in taxes, 
and has left only a small proportion of 
income, it seems that it is unfair for 
the stockholder to have to pay another 
income tax on his earnings as an in- 
vestor. I wish the League would give 
this matter some thought. 

Reply: It has, is. 


Lutu M. Sacks, Collegeville, Pa.: 
It is high time someone did something 
to protect the stockholders. What is 
your opinion on the chances of repeal 
of the Death Sentence clause of the 


Public Utility Holding Act of 1935? 

Reply: Unfortunately, the chances 
seem, at the moment, very slim. League 
hopes to aid in repeal. 


Wittiam B. ZippLer, Woodbury, 
N. J.: Are the new SEC rules of bene- 
fit to investors or will they be harmful 
to our investments? 

Reply: There is something to be 
said for, as well as against, the new 
rules drafted by the SEC. On the 
whole, however, they open up the way 
for endless activities which could not 
only harass decent managements but 
entail heavy costs to stockholders. 


Joun D. Wricut, New York, N. Y.: 
I was encouraged when I read of your 
efforts to get in on the railway situa- 
tion. Did your correspondents just ig- 
nore your communications, or definite- 
ly turn down your request? Should 
not the members of the League be 
informed? 

Reply: We did get a reply from the 
management representative of the rail- 
way conferences (published in the 
January Bulletin) which stated that 
“only the representatives of manage- 
ment and labor are permitted to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. In the event 
the controversy later proceeds before 
an Emergency Fact-Finding Board, or 
other governmental tribunal, any 
question of intervention would rest 
entirely with such Board.” The union 
representative hasn’t given us the cour- - 
tesy of replying. However, the League 
has commissioned Elisha M. Friedman, 
leading economic authority, to seek 
participation in railway wage discus- 
sions. 


Victor A. RoBertson, Hollywood, 
Calif: I am glad to support the 
League in its effort to save us Middle 
Class. Self-perpetuating directorates 
and irresponsible business administra- 
tions frequently overpay themselves, 
fail in their trusteeship. They are not 
conscious of the fiduciary nature of 
their position. We must adjust our- 
selves to a new conception of the dis- 
tribution of national income. If we 
adopt a Tory attitude, we are licked. 
If we adopt a progressive but strongly 
realistic attitude, there’s no limit to the 
growth and influence of the League. 

Reply: We agree with your senti- 
ments regarding unhealthiness of the 
system of “self-perpetuating director- 
ates.” One of League’s objectives is 
to arouse interest among stockholders 
to assert themselves effectively. Also 
agree that “if we adopt a Tory attitude 
we are licked.” There is nothing 
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Tabulating Owners 


Thousands of League members 
have co-operated by sending in 
names of all the corporations 
(and life insurance companies) 
in which they are financially in- 
terested. Complete tabulations are 
now being compiled—to pave the 
way for later action wherever de- 
manded. 











“Tory” about the League’s policies! 
Cuinton B. ALEXANDER, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: While information in ref- 
erence to proxies is coming better now, 
most investors have neither time nor 
ability to study and comprehend the 
data received. Many times the writer 
has not returned his proxy because he 
did not understand what it was all 
about. Could the League arrange to 
send, prior to the scheduled meetings, 
an interpretative summary of these 
proxy desires to member stockholders 
concerned for their guidance? 

Reply: The League is still only a 
fledgling. Therefore, we are not in a 
position to analyze all the many thou- 
sands of proxies sent out, in order to 
pass judgment on them and to advise 
our members regarding each. How- 
ever, when anything flagrant is put up 
to stockholders, we hope to intervene 
vigorously. If the League receives suf- 
ficient support, one of its objectives is, 
by and by, to organize the stockholders 
of individual companies. 
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CANADA ADOPTS A “PAY 
AS YOU GO” TAX PLAN 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


ANADIANS are now paying their 
CC 1943 income tax out of current 
earnings. Unknowingly they have 
been paying on their 1943 earnings 
since the first of January, but they did 
not find out till early in March when 
Canadian Finance Minister James L. 
Ilsley brought down the 1943-44 bud- 
get in the House of Commons at Otta- 
wa, and announced the new tax scheme. 
It is estimated that Canadians will 
pay in personal income tax in the cur- 
rent year nearly $1,000,000,000, with 
a total budget for war and regular gov- 
ernment expenditures of $5,500,000,- 
000. Canada’s population is 11,500,- 
000, or about one-twelfth that of the 
United States. 

Canadians began paying income tax 
from their pay envelopes last Septem- 
ber 1. Before that they had had a Na- 
tional Defense Tax, approximately 
equal to our Victory Tax, deducted 
from their pay envelopes. Under this 
method, the average Canadian wage 
earner and salaried person was paying 
approximately 90% of his 1942 in- 
come tax out of earned income. The 
balance was to be paid when income 
tax returns were filed in 1943. 


SYSTEM PROVED WORTHY 

So well did the pay-as-you-earn sys- 
tem work during the last four months 
of 1942 that it was decided the entire 
1943 taxes were to be collected in this 
way. So that Canadians would not be 
paying 1942 and 1943 taxes this year, 
however, it was announced that 1943 
tax payments would ‘start on January 
1, and that half the 1942 taxes, except 
on large investment income, would be 
cancelled or “forgiven.” 

With four months of 1942 income 
tax paid, Canadian taxpayers will 
have at most two months of 1942 in- 
come tax to clear up when they file 
returns on June 30, 1943. In many 
cases the amount to be paid will be 
less than two months’ deductions, since 
medical expenses and charitable con- 
tributions and other deductions are 
allowed. The balance to be paid will 
then be payable by instalments, one- 
third on June 30, the rest by the end 
of 1943. 

This year’s income tax is being de- 
ducted from pay envelopes on the basis 


of tax tables issued by the Department 
of National Revenue. The tables are so 
arranged that 95% of the income tax 
will have been paid by December 31, 
the small balance, with allowances, 
payable by March 31, 1944, when in- 
come tax forms have to be filed. Simi- 
lar tables were used since September 
1, 1942. New tax deduction tables 
went into use on April 1, 1943. 

Canadian income tax payments in- 
clude forced savings which are re- 
fundable two years after the war ends. 
The forced savings refunds are limited 
to 10% of total income or a top limit 
of $1,000, with 1% or $100 being 
allowed for each dependent. Life in- 
surance premiums, mortgage princi- 
pal on one house and similar savings 
may take the place of forced savings 
within limits of the refundable portion 
of the tax. 


REFUND CLAIMS 


With income tax payments being de- 
ducted at the source, many wage earn- 
ers may not in the course of a full 
year earn the minimum of $660 for a 
single person or $1,200 of a married 
person without children. In such cases, 
refund claims are to be filed for that 
portion of the payments over the actu- 
al taxable income. 

Because it is hard for farmers to 
pay on the same basis as industrial 
workers, farmers are to pay two-thirds 
of their estimated 1943 income by De- 
cember 31, and the balance when they 
file their return on March 31, 1944. 
Farmers may also carry forward two 
years a loss suffered in 1942, charging 
it against income in 1943 and 1944. 

With the new “pay-as-you-earn” pol- 
icy in operation, income tax payments 
will fluctuate with each person’s in- 
come, will stop when the worker is un- 
employed, and there will be a very 
small balance to pay when the income 
tax return is filed three months after 
the end of the calendar year. It will 
ease the burden for those enlisting or 
being drafted in the armed services. 

Under the new policy the Govern- 
ment will be able to adjust income tax 
rates and collections more promptly, 
and the tax can be made a better in- 
strument of fiscal policy in helping to 
maintain full employment. 
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OF HIGH-UPS 


THE PASSING of J. P. Morgan ends an 
era. It might almost be said to mark 
the end of High Finance. He was not 
in the class of his Napoleonic father, 
“Jupiter Pluvius,” or of George F. 
Baker, James A. Stillman. They were 
giants, rugged individualists. The or- 
iginal J. P. for many years was un- 
disputed ruler of the financial world, 
more powerful nationally and interna- 
tionally than any other banker. 





Thomas. W. Lamont 


The son inherited his father’s at- 
titude towards public opinion, main- 
tained it rigidly and frigidly for years, 
despite all efforts of his then ablest 
partner, H. P. Davison, to change him. 
But later Mr. Morgan mellowed, 
ceased trying to smash newspaper 
photographers’ cameras, took to chat- 
ting genially with reporters on return- 
ing from his numerous European 
visits, was an ideally democratic 
neighbor in his home village. 

Whereas J. P. the First was as am- 
bitious and daring as Alexander the 
Great, his only son wasn’t. Nor did 
he rule the House of Morgan regally. 
Left inadequate funds (because of the 
unbridled spending by his art-loving 
father) to hold up his end of financ- 
ing the towering firm, chief owner- 
ship gradually passed from Mr. Mor- 
gan—also no mean spender—to Thom- 
as W. Lamont, who, living far more 
modestly, was always in a position to 
take up a large share of the interest in 
the firm left by deceased partners. He, 
at 72, has now become head of the 
“Corner House.” 
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High Finance has ceased to be. 
There is no place in the new scheme 
of things for another J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. Washington now dominates the 
entire financial arena. Whether savers 
and investors will fare better under 
the altered set-up, time will tell. 


Tus tells the romantic genesis of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 

An education-thirsty, ambitious Chi- 
nese lad became a stowaway on a small 
ship bound for America. When dis- 
covered and brought before the Cap- 
tain, Charles Jones, a kindly and de- 
vout Methodist, he made him his cabin 
boy, placed him in a Methodist home 
in North Carolina where, when bap- 
tized, the youth, named Soong, chose, 
in tribute to his benefactor, the pre- 
fix “Charles Jones.” 

Later, Charlie Soong went to a Meth- 
odist college, also to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Tenn. Returning to China, he 
became business man and Methodist 
preacher. Enterprising, he was the 
first to represent, in Shanghai, British 
and American machinery manufac- 
turers, started the first flour and cot- 
ton mills there, flourished financially. 

He married a highly-educated Chi- 
nese girl of 18, who became the 
mother of the now famous Soong sis- 
ters, most influential of all Chinese 
women: One married Dr. Sun, “Father 
of New China”; the second married 
China’s richest banker, Dr. Kung; the 
third married Chiang Kai-shek. All 
three were educated in this country. 

No woman ever has made such an 
impression in America as Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, daughter of a stow- 
away, has made, is making. 


SECRETARY of the Interior and Oil 
Czar Harold C. Ickes, in a note to 
this editor, says: “In every activity 
with which I have been connected, 
whether private or public, it has been 
almost a passion with me that every 
letter be answered. Sometimes my staff 
falls down, but there isn’t anyone here 
who doesn’t know what my policy is.” 

An admirable policy—not always 
followed by business leaders. A. P. 
Sloan of General Motors is the most 
conscientious industrialist letter-writer 
in America. —B. C.F. 





“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us fo im- 
prove our service. 

































is the answer we 
get most often 
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ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 
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| | MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
| BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 











SUPERIOR STEEL 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of thirty cents (30c) has been 
declared on the Capital Stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable April 1, 1943, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 15, 1943. 


Wm. A. Streich, Secretary. 














UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held March 11, 
1943, declared a dividend for the first quarter of the 
year 1943 of 50c a share on the Common Stock of 
Underweod Elliott Fisher Company, payable March 31, 
1943, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 22, 1943. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 











The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


New York, March 9, 1943. 
DIVIDEND NO. 264 

A dividend of 50 cents a share on the capital stock of 

this company has been declared, payable April 15, 1943, 

to stockholders of record at the close of business on 

March 19, 1943. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 











SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 
3@ Church Street 
New York, N. Y. 

There has been declared, for the quarter 
year ending March 31, 1943, a dividend of one 
and one-quarter per cent (1%%) on the 5% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Corporation, 
payable March 31, 1943, to the holders of record of 
said stock at the close of business March 23, 1943. 

Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York on March 31, 1943. 

ROBERT ROGERS, President 
HOWARD C. WICK, Secretary 
March 17, 1943 

















20 stocx STOCKS 
new products 
ba post-war profits 


a of war are forcing 
rapid development of new 
products in plastics, light metals, 
television, electronics, and air trans- 
port. Many of these, as yet un- 
known to the public, have great 
potential value for peacetime use. 
Investors recognize that the big 
profits exist in this field. Which 
stocks have the most attractive 
growth prospects— 


for appreciation? 


In a special Staff Report, UNITED 
Service lists 20 “growth” stocks that 
appear to offer outstanding oppor- 
tunities for price appreciation. For 
a complimentary copy of this timely 
Report— 


Send for Bulletin FM-72 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 








Investment Counselling 
To Be Revolutionized 


We have developed and tested a new 
plan of personal investment supervision. 
This exclusive plan provides greater ac- 
curacy and more timeliness at very low 
cost. It may revolutionize investment 
counsel practice and procedure. For 
further details write, on your business 
stationery, to Dept. F-3, 


Babson's Reports Incorporated 
ROGER W. BABSON, Chairman 
Babson Park, Mass. 




















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 109 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 17, 1943, for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1943, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on April 15, 
1943, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1943. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxerr, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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AssuMING this is bull market, averages should work higher after each reaction. 
That is reverse of performance from September, 1939, to April, 1942, when trend 
was lower after each recovery. 

Point is that long-pull holdings should not be disturbed, so long as funda- 
mental background of favorable war and domestic political trends are substan- 
tially unchanged. In expectation of further broad gains, investors should have 
courage to sit tight through even sizable reactions. 

Short-turn traders seeking to catch intermediate downturn also need patience 
in market which, largely by reason of short-selling curb and cash buying, is slow 
and deliberate. 

Current hesitancy around 130-131 D-J industrial is similar to lags at earlier 
stages, except for larger volume. My guess still is that—with or without pre- 
liminary reaction—the industrial will reach 136-144 area in completion of first 
phase of bull market. —J. G. Dontey. 








Fannin W. Charske, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad and Herbert E. Smith, 
president of United States Rubber Co., 
have been elected trustees of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of N. Y. 

Henry J. Kaiser has been elected 
chairman and Frederick Riebel Jr. 
president of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. 

Robert H. Craft has been appointed 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, suc- 
ceeding Robert L. Garner who resigned 
to become vice-president and treasurer 
of General Foods Corp. 

George C. Reitinger has been ap- 
pointed head of the public relations 
department of Swift & Co. 

Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, has been William R. White, vice-president of 
elected a director of Continental Can the Guaranty Trust Co. and former 
Co. New York State Superintendent of 

B. D. Barnett has been elected vice- | Banks, has been elected a trustee of 
president in charge of the Commercial __ the Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 


Department of Western Union Tele: 
graph Co. 

John S. Wright has been elected a 
vice-president of International Tele: 
phone & Telegraph Corp. 

Alvin A. Borgading has been ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent for 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Commander Henry E. Rossell, U. 5. 
N., retired, has been elected president 
and general manager of the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Co. 

William S. Newell, president of 
Todd-Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corp. 
and Bath Iron Works, has been elected 
a director of Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Edward L. Fuller, president of Inter- 
national Salt Co., has been elected a 
director of Marine Midland Trust Co. 
of New York. 
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By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ing of low-priced stocks and 

bonds of doubtful value, Emil 
Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, recently warned the 
public to investigate before they in- 
vest. Don’t blame members of the 
Stock Exchange if you ignore this ad- 
vice. It is difficult to curb the Ameri- 
can people’s love for gambling. An ex- 
ample of this was shown by the Florida 
real estate madness in 1926, when 
Fifth Avenue (New York) prices were 
paid for Flagler Street (Miami) prop- 
erty. No man in his right senses de- 
sires to see a repetition of such folly. 

The floating supply of choice stocks 
has been dwindling—similar to the 
situation in canned goods and other 
articles. There have been no new- 
money stock issues for years; on the 
other hand, many bonds have been 
paid off, and there has been a great 
increase in the people’s savings. In 
time, this situation may be reflected by 
high stock prices and low yields. 

Recent “million-share” days convey 
a distorted picture. For instance, on 
March 16th, the volume was 1,026,620 
shares. Of this, 44,900 shares were 
represented by Seaboard Air Line, at 
about 50¢ (a total money value of but 
$22,500) ; 16,500 shares of St. Louis- 
San Francisco, at about 50¢; 11,400 
Western Pacific pref. at an average of 
less than $1. . 

But, there were only 400 shares of 
American Can; no Bohn Aluminum or 
Case Threshing; 800 Chrysler; 400 
Eastman-Kodak; 2,200 General Mo- 
tors; 400 Sears, Roebuck. 

It is wrong also to assume that all 
stocks have had a great rise in recent 
months. For example, United States 
Steel was 126 in 1937; Wheeling Steel 
was 65; American Smelting, 105; Ana- 
conda Copper, 70; Kennecott, 70. 
With the exception of a few rallies, 
ever since the collapse of 1937, these 
stocks have been hanging around 50, 
20, 40, 25 and 30, respectively. And 
they are not very far from these prices 
at this writing, late in March. 

During the past 15 months, the fol- 
lowing stocks were recommended here, 
in the low-priced field. The record 
since speaks for itself. Readers might 


Bis o of increased public buy- 
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wish to keep this list available, in case 
any reaction in the market occurs: 


When 

Recom- High 

mended Since 
EI 6 5.6.0 sv. 0xe ecgocews $12 $18 
MN Fas cae deegusntseinees 13 20 
American Agri. Chemical ..... 19 26 
American Colortype ......... 4 9 
American Laundry Machine... 19 24 
American Radiator .......... 5 8 
American Metals ............ 19 26 
American Seating ........... 8 15 
American Stores ............. 10 13 
Arnold Constable ............ 5 8 
Atlantic Refining ............ 18 23 
| 8 17 
MIN vnc c cuwaaiesee nes 4 8 
BN CREE 6 icovelstecscccess 17 26 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ...... 20 34 
Bohn Aluminum ............ 26 47 
OEE WEINED, vicki ci00is ve mecves 21 31 
Brunswick-Balke ............ 11 17 
Ee nee 5 7 
Chicago Mail Order ......... 5 10 
Colgate-Palmolive ........... 12 19 
Collins & Aikman ........... 15 22 
Columbia Pictures ........... 5 15 
Commercial Credit ........... 20 34 
Commonwealth Edison ....... 20 25 
Consolidated Edison ......... 11 19 
Continental Steel ............ 16 23 
SEEN ai bipein cic die ui deen dacaieae 12 18 
Cudahy Packing (recent) .... 14 16 
General Refractories ......... 16 23 
General Precision ............ 1] 18 
NN Foc Bre gasta'd. 6ics0, 0/9 erarmsbiesd 14 20 
RIND Saad retard cle tale emcetiesia 18 34 
ee eae 18 33 
aN ie ea eccabialwinweser¥ a 11 15 
International Silver .......... 26 43 
International Merc. Marine ... 9 13 
Kalamazoo Stove ............ 6 14 
BRINN le 'v.n.5'4 bine Dneiok earns 17 33 
Lorillard Tobacco ........... 11 19 
EAGBIG COBMOMIC 66 5 i 6:5. 0'55s-0:0 00 14 19 
Mohawk Carpet ............. 12 23 
J er re ere 12 20 
National Enameling .......... 15 21 
NOrtlt AMCSICEN: .....006cces css 8 13 
Oliver Farm Equipment ...... 20 39 
iy at ere 15 24 
Paramount Pictures .......... 14 22 
Public Service of N. J. ....... 11 14 
Socony-Vacuum ..........00- 9 12 
NTC OE EEC OCTET 3 5 
Et eee 22 25 
United Gas Improvement ..... 4 4 
Mg EL 6.5.09 4tdlewdidiv sii 5 8 
Wy I 5 occ bis tecesnese 18 33 
SNEED GIO, cccccccceseee 6 16 
Universal Pictures ........... 25 66 
Western Auto Supply ........ 14 23 
WORE FOWME vccrcccccce aes: 25 
Young Spring & Wire ........ 5 10 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office 
—and his customers have their 
transactions handled by us. 


Our clients are privileged to consult 
with him at any time. 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and C dity Exch ¢ 

NEW YORK 

120 Broadway 





PHILADELPHIA 
1500 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bidg. Sherry Netherlands Hotel 
Branch Offices: 
Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. 


Scranton, Pa. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pottsville, Pa. 

















Just Off the Press 








Dartnell’s New 1088-Page, 
44-Section 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


At last! A complete practical Handbook for 
the industrial relations executive. Quotes 
experiences of over 2500 plants handling 
every type of employer-employee problem. 
Written since Pearl Harbor—thoroughly up 
to date and packed with facts, charts, data 
and plans. A “must” for personnel directors 
and all who handle or control employee 
relations. 


Contents Include: 


Plans to correct absenteeism — Study of 
Labor-Management Committee results — 
War Production Drives — Suggestion 
Systems — Employee Bulletins — Health 
and Safety — Labor Negotiations — Plans 
for Developing Supervisors — Outlines of 
Training Programs — Employment Office 
Procedures—Women In Industry—Lunch- 
rooms for Employees — Multiple Shift 
Charts — Public Relations — Grievance 
Procedures—Athletic and Social Programs 
— Nutrition — Duties of Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, etc. 


1088 Pages. Size 5 by 8 inches. Price 


Bound in leatherette, 200 illus- 5] 0.0 


trations. 44 Sections. Index. 


Order from 
THE DaArRTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash Sepcick dinbidee aabtasa tui ataaehedacmains $ 55,472,658.57 
United States Treasury Tax Notes eee ae ree ne 10,000,000.00 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) oo..............cccccccccscscsessssvsesssevsesesvenessvavsevavavseaeveacanneens 3,495,354.99 
Receivables (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts $ 45,670,865.29 
I cael linia nasioeipbiminn danas 7,188,300.21 52,859,165.50 
Inventories (Cost or Market, whichever lower) (See Note 2) ..........ccccccccccccccscscssscsscccecsccessevseeeseeseesseeeceveveaceeseeneees 69,969,770.36 
Sg AE TIRE ot en REE ERE OTT REITER $191,796,949.42 
Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment $342,695,703.28 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization 140,633,975.34 202,061,727.94 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies in United States and Canada ; incteienn | Seeenenee 
Affiliated Companies outside United States and Canada 3,392,994.42 
Foreign Subsidiaries . 20,931,322.33 
Other Securities .... 802,140.52 25,703,433.65 


DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc. 3,282,831.75 
POSTWAR REFUND OF EXcEss PrRoFItTs TAX (See Note 6) 3,780,687.87 
ES ee i tile 1.00 
ToTraL ASSETS 


i NR $426,625.631.63 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable $ 17,260,557.30 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1943 6,958,341.00 
Installments due within one year on Sinking Fund Debentures 1,800,000.00 
Accrued Liabilities 
Taxes (Including Income and Excess Profits Taxes) _...................................... $ 67,583,502.57 
i uvnsunsiounedulbbonchodenabsepesememuunateasieais deste. 220,000.00 
Other Accrued Liabilities oar a 2.058.987.38 69,862,489.95 
EE ee eae $ 95,881,388.25 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS COLE Sea 1,717,436.60 
FIFTEEN-YEAR, 244% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION DUE SEPTEMBER I, 1953, AFTER DEDUCTING SINKING FUND INSTALL- 
MENTS DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR (a8 above) o0000o.0..0.0.o.cccccccccssscssscsssscsesesesvsveveseseseseoes dentate: Pee See tee -24,600,000.00 
ES Fe Ces $122,198,824.85 
RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 6) oo.ccccccccccccccsssssscscococseseseseseeeeeeee060e000000055.. ee 10,000,000.00 | 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION — 9,277,788 shares z 
of no par value not including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation. .....0000000.0.00...0..0.ccccc0000 $192,879,842.43 
AL TEE es LN OE aA 101,546,964.35  _ 294,426,806.78 
$426,625,631.63 





NoTEs RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1942, are as follows: 
All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and 
operate in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 
Current assets, defe rges, current liabilities, and earn- 
ings of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated have been converted 


jes that was received during the year as dividends is included 
in income. Unaudited reports covering less than a full year indi- 
cate that the income of companies paying such dividends will ex- 
ceed the amount of dividends paid. 

Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but more 








at the official rate of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries consolidated were converted at the prevailing 
rate at time of acquisition or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown 
as investments. Only that part of the income of foreign subsidiar- 


than fifty per cent owned, are also shown under investments. The 
equity in the net worth of some of these affiliated companies car- 
ried in investments at $2,974,287.94 increased $1,104,965.98 be- 
tween January 1, 1988 (or date of acquisition, whichever is later) 
and the date of latest unaudited reports received. Of this increase, 
$438,921.64 is applicable to the current period. No reports are 

(Continued on following page) 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1942 


INCOME 








Deduct— 


Depreciation and Depletion 
Amortization Ie 
Interest at ices 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes (See Note 6) 
NET INCOME : 
(Net Income does not include Postwar Refund of 
Excess Profits Tax in the amount of $3,780,687.87) 


AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 6) 


AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUS 


$138,359,798.48 


$ 16,726,350.63 
16,.210,661.84 
892,843.11 


66,441,220.19 100,271,075.77 


$ 38,088,722.71 


6,219,312.13 
$ 31,869,410.58 


SURPLUS 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1942 
Add— 


Amount Transferred from Net Income 


Increase in Market Value of Markeiable Securities at December 31, 1942 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year 


Deduct— 
Dividends Declared 


Payments on Employees’ Past-Service Annuities Under Retirement Plan 


EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1942... 


(Notes continued from preceding page) 


available for 1942 for the remaining affiliated companies carried 
in investments at $995,682.86. The consolidated income does not 
include any part of the undistributed net income of affiliated 
companies, 


2—The Corporation has elected to change its method of valuing in- 
ventories and determining cost of sales by the adoption of the 
“last in—first out’’ method with respect to all inventories, other 
than supplies, of United States subsidiaries. Inventories, other 
than supplies, of Canadian subsidiaries have been valued on the 
“average-cost” method heretofore used. The effect of the change 
has been to decrease inventories and increase cost of goods sold 
by approximately $2,270,000. As in previous years the value of all 
inventory items has been adjusted to cost or market, whichever 
lower. The amount of such adjustments was negligible. 


8—The Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees holds Collateral 
Debentures of Carbide and Carbon Management Corporation se- 
cured by 178,275 shares of stock of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation under plans for employees. As of December 31, 1942, 
the assets held by the Trustee amounted to $11,185,902.31 and the 
unpaid balance of amount borrowed by the Trustee in connection 
with the purchase of debentures was $1,300,000.00. Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain the assets in the 
Trust Estate at an amount sufficient to repay the indebtedness 





Union CARBIDE AND CARBON .CORPORATION : 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries operat- 
ing in the United States and Canada, as of December 81, 1942, and 
the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures 
of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the trans- 
actions, have examined or tested accounting records of the companies 
and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent we 
deemed appropriate. Except that it was not practicable to confirm 
receivables from United States Government agencies, as to which we 
have satisfied ourselves by means of other ——s procedures, our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted audit- 
ing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all pro- 
cedures which we considered necessary. 


Subject to the omission from income of postwar refund of excess 


AUDITORS’ 


$100,539,149.97 


$ 31,869,410.58 
100,334.59 


2,547.29 31,972,292.46 


$132,511,442.43 


$ 27,833,364.00 


3,131,114.08 30,964,478.08 
$101,546,964.35 


and permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to the persons en- 
titled thereto. 


4—Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1937, were made to 
insurance companies in the maximum amounts acceptable to such 
companies to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities 
under the Retirement Plan for yy These payments were 
charged to surplus. Payments for the purchase of Future-Service 
Annuities were charged against income. 


5—The applicability of the War Profits Control Act and the effect, 
if any, on the financial statements have not been determined nor 
provision made therefor. The volume of direct sales to Govern- 
ment departments or agencies was small in relation to the total 
sales of the companies consolidated. 


6—Income and Excess Profits Taxes are charged against income after 
reducing such taxes by the amount of $1,111,000.00 which repre- 
sents the Debt Retirement Credit permitted under the Revenue 
Act of 1942. No deduction has been made from such taxes for the 
Postwar Kefund of Excess Profits Tax in the amount of 
$3,780,687.87 and consequently this amount is not included in net 
income. The Postwar Refund and $6,219,312.13 transferred from 
net income have been used to provide a reserve for postwar con- 
tingencies. 


REPORT 


profits tax, which, we believe, constitutes a proper addition thereto, 
in our - the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated 
at December 31, 1942, and the results of consolidated operations for 
the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year, except 
as to the method of valuing inventories and determining cost of sales 
as explained in Note 2 of notes relating to financial statements. In 
our opinion, the methods adopted for valuing inventories and deter- 
mining cost of sales are in accordance with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles. 





HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, N. Y., March 6, 1943 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
MANPOWER 


(Continued from page 16) 


the country’s leading shell factories. 

More adequate training and place- 
ment programs could be provided. Vo- 
cational schools could make greater 
efforts to meet industrial needs. There 
is also room for improvement in man- 
agement’s own training programs. Fed- 
eral agencies and labor unions could 
expand their efforts. 

Plants could be forced to release 
those workers who are not—and often 
can not be—employed full time. This 
would provide a great pool of labor 
for those companies that are in urgent 
need of help. 


LONGER WORK WEEK 


A general lengthening of the work- 
week, extending the 48-hour provision 
to other areas, would accelerate a trend 
which, between June and December of 
last year, released 26,000 workers in 


the steel industry alone. Although too 
great an increase in the work-week 
would merely serve to defeat itself by 
raising the absentee rate, many author- 
ities believe we have still to reach the 
saturation point. They cite England’s 
experience, whose minimum  work- 
week is greater than our maximum. 

Increased employment of women 
would release thousands of men now 
engaged in non-essential activities. Yet 
we do not even know how many wo- 
men are actually available. One recent 
survey, in one city, shows that only 
one woman in four has ever been 
asked whether she’d consider taking a 
war job. 

Thousands of government em- 
ployees, many of them having little 
more to do than twiddle their thumbs, 
could be made immediately available 
for more essential jobs. Certainly, less 
governmental “coddling” would ease 
the situation. Witness such examples 
as the failure to include baseball 
players, prize-fighters, etc., on the re- 
cent list of non-deferable occupations. 





LET'S KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


War Manpower 
Commission wants 
truck drivers and 
mechanics to stay 
on their jobs if 
their driving or repair applies to ve- 
hicles used in the war effort. Repairing 
passenger cars used by war workers is 
an essential activity, WMC says. So is 
driving or repairing trucks directly re- 
lated to war production. All trucking 
and automobile repair workers are not 
rated as essential, however, even 
though WMC's “List of Essential Ac- 
tivities” includes the former under 
“Transportation Activities” and the 
latter under “Repair and Hand Trade 
Services.” 





* 


Here are two simple tests for finding 
out if you are using a “safe” anti- 
freeze mixture—a permanent solution 
containing ethylene glycol or the more 
common semi-permanent types contain- 
ing methyl or ethyl alcohol: 

Test for distilled oils: 

Draw a small amount of mixture from 
radiator and add to a glass of water. If the 
radiator mixture floats noticeably on the 
water, the anti-freeze contains injurious kero- 
sene, fuel oil or naphtha. 


Test for harmful salt solutions: 

Drain a cupful of radiator mixture into a 
clean tin can, and boil until all liquid has 
evaporated. If a white or crystalline coating 
remains, the solution contains salt. 

Authority for these tests is the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. Even with Win- 
ter on its way out, the tests are doubly 
important because so many car and 
truck owners leave anti-freeze mixtures 
in radiators throughout the Summer. 

* 

Local Maintenance Advisory Com- 
mittees are being established through- 
out the country by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The new com- 
mittees will be organized by a member 
of the local ODT office, designated as 
“Maintenance Specialist,” and _ will 
consist of representatives of various 
branches of the automotive industry— 
for-hire carriers, truck factory branch- 
es, truck and automobile dealers, ga- 
rages, parts jobbers, etc. 

The Committees will have six basic 
functions, all of which can be classi- 
fied under the general head of trying 
to help keep ’em rolling. Hope is that 
these local groups may be able to help 
ODT to help individual vehicle owners 


more effectively. 





More war contracts could be as 
signed to those areas where there is q 
labor surplus. Decisive steps could be 
taken to curb absenteeism. (Many 
people even advocate laws with teeth 
in them, as in England, where it was 
made a penal offense for workers to 
be absent without good reason.) Cer. 
tainly, legislation prohibiting strikes 
for the duration would help solve the 
problem. 

Thousands of Mexican workers are 
available and could be used where 
necessary, especially for farm labor, 
Greater employment of Negro workers 
might be very well required of all 
industries. 

High school students and urban 
workers, working weekdays, weekends 
and evenings, could be a valuable ad. 
dition to farm labor. (This is now be. 
ing planned.) The half-shift plan for 
white collar workers, so successful in 
some communities, could be greatly 
extended. 


ONE VAST LABOR SUPPLY 


Greater use of the physically handi- 
capped would add thousands of work- 
ers to the labor force. The OWI re- 
ports that there are 2,000,000 of them 
who can take their places in the war 
program. In almost every plant there 
are jobs that can be done by disabled 
workers. Surveys show that they can 
perform some jobs better than normal 
workers. And yet many plants still ex- 
clude them. 

One overlooked and important solu- 
tion to the problem was stressed re- 
cently by the most experienced pro 
duction heads in the automotive indus: 
try. “The nation’s industries,” these 
men said, “can solve iheir own labor 
shortage problem with present em- 
ployees—and in addition free enough 
workers now working in plants to take 
care of the estimated number of work: 
ers needed for farms in 1943. All that’s 
needed would be to let industry return 
to the incentive basis of paying work: 
ers.” In other words, these men feel 





that a return to the piecework and oth: | 


er incentive systems would increase 
production from 25% to 40% with 
the same number of employees and in 
the same working hours. Further, this 
solution would reduce absenteeism, 
they claim. 

There are, then, many solutions to 
the manpower muddle. No single one 
may be a panacea. But all are possible 
—and practical. Taken together, they 
are the answer to the question, “Where 
are the workers?” 


FORBES 









AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


REPORTS TO THE PUBLIC 


Today we conceive it to be our responsibility to report not only the 
financial condition of our business, but to answer such questions as these: — 


What contributions are being made to 
winning the war? 


American Home Products is producing large quantities 
of vitally needed medical su fies for the Armed Forces 
..- blood plasma, quinine a serums, vaccines, oint- 
ments, a long list of standard pharmaceuticals as well as a 
variety of other products ranging from vitamins to waxes 
and oils. 

By greatly stepping up production, all government 
orders Save been rd on or ahead of schedule. At 
the same time a steady supply to the regular civilian 
channels has been maintained. 


What planning is being done to insure a 
stronger, more effective business in the 
post-war world? 


American Home Products, with a view to the future, is 
engaged in a program of diversification and expansion—a 
program that is in operation in Canada and Latin America, 
as well as here at home. In furtherance of this program, it 
acquired the Reichel Laboratories, Harmon Color Works, 
Waxolite Products, Inc., J. B. Shohan & Company, and 
Dexta Company, Inc. last year. On March 1, 1943, Ayerst, 
McKenna & Harrison Limited, leading Canadian pharma- 
ceutical and biological firm, became part of American 
Home Products. 


What steps have been taken to keep 
in the forefront of scientific and 
technological developments? 


To create new products, improve old ones and to de- 
velop more efficient production methods, American Home 
Products maintains 15 laboratories. These laboratories 
also conduct continuing control tests to guarantee the 
purity, uniformity and efficacy of products. In addition 
to research work in our own laboratories, each year the 
corporation makes a number of grants and fellowships-to 
conduct research projects in universities, medical schools, 
and hospital clinics. 


What has been done to make this business 
a source of human satisfaction to those who 
work in it and for it? 


American Home Products follows a planned program of 
industrial relations, based not so much on ironclad rules 
as on principles. These principles include fairness and equal 
opportunity of advancement for all, job security, good 
conditions and all the benefits and privileges that go with 
sound business policies. Employees of two subsidiaries, 
John Wyeth & Brother, Inc. and the Anacin Manufactur- 
ing Company, have been honored with the Army-Navy 


“E” for production excellence. 


* THE RECORD FOR 1942 * 


* American Home Products Corporation 
manufactures more than 5,000 prod- 
ucts in four major fields: 


(1) Pharmaceutical, Vitamin and 


(3) Proprietary Drugs, and (4) Cos- 
metics and Dentifrices. 

The past year was one of marked prog- 
ress for the corporation: 


* In 1942 American Home Products’ gross 
sales aggregated $63,633,139. Net sales 
were $59,796,477, an increase of nearly 
forty per cent over 1941—the largest in 
our history. 


¢ Earnings, before taxes, established a 


Respectfully submitted, 
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new record of $9,985,649, an increase of 
32% over the preceding year. 


e Federal and foreign income and excess 

rofit taxes totalled $5,699,403, equiva- 
Nutritional; (2) Household Products; co to $6.67 per share of stock, com- 
pared to $3,167,139 in 1941. 


e Net income after taxes aggregated 
$4,286,245, equal to $5.02 per share, « * * 
compared with $5.35 in 1941. 


¢ Monthly dividends have been paid each 
year since the establishment of the cor- 
poration in 1926. In 1942 payment was 
made at the rate of 20 cents per month, 


a total of $2.40 per share for the year. 


by the corporation and its subsidiaries. 
It is significant, we believe, that two- 
thirds of these employees are women. 


¢ The corporation is owned by 9,893 stock- 
holders, an average ownership of 89.08 
shares per stockholder. No one individ- 
ual owns as much as 3% of the stock. 


Operations of American Home Products 
Corporation are at the highest level in 
its history—dedicated to the purpose of 
doing everything possible to help win 
the war—and with planning geared to 
the peace to come. 


Chairman of the Board 


e More than 7,000 persons are employed 


Principal members of Amerivan Home Products Corporation are: John Wyeth & Brother, Incorporated: S.M.A. Corporation; International 
Vitamin Corporation; Petrogalar Laboratories, Inc.; Reichel Laboratories, Inc.; Harmon Color Works, Inc.; Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison 
Limited, of Montreal; Harold H. Clapp, Inc.; Emdee Laboratories, Inc.; The Anacin Company; The BiSoDol Company: The Kolynos Com- 
pany; The A. S. Boyle Company; Midway Chemical Co.; Affiliated Products, Inc. and Oxzyn Company ... A copy of the complete annual 
report will be furnished gladly on request to American Home Products Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 





has been based on the chance to 

get ahead, for one’s self or one’s 

children. Would this country have ever 

reached the point it has if the individ- 

ual had always been refused the re- 
wards of his labors and dangers? 

—James TRuSLow ADaMs. 


T HE whole of the American Dream 


Act as though everything you do, 
rightly or wrongly, accurately or care- 
lessly, may tip the scale of the bigger 
things of tomorrow for all of us, as 
indeed every act, potentially, can. Re- 
member: Enemies try to break through 
at the weakest point. Don’t let it be 
on your sector. —L. G. Extiortrt. 


Restlessness and discontent are the 
first necessities of progress. 
—Tuomas A. EDISON. 


When one works for personal glory 
the work is bound to suffer. Only work 
for the sake of work itself and the 
good it can do deserves success. 

—MapaME CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 


People generally do not appreciate 
what they do not suffer for. A thing is 
held to be cheap if it did not cost 
dearly. Honor is lightly worn if it was 
easily attained. Inherited liberty is 
too often carelessly used until it is re- 
possessed through sacrifices. 

—Frep Rosert Tirrany, D.D. 


The best things in life are not ra- 
tioned. Friendship, loyalty, love do not 
require coupons. —GEorcE T. HEwITT. 


About the best method of climbing 


higher is to remain on the level. 
—NortH Apams HERALD. 


I think it rather fine, this necessity 
for the tense bracing of the will before 
anything worth doing can be done. I 
rather like it myself. I feel it is to be 
the chief thing that differentiates me 
from the cat by the fire. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Work your way up or rust your 
way out. —HOotton. 


OF LIFE 


GOD'S WORKSHOP 


When trouble seems to multiply 
And worry takes its toll, 

Just look to God and enter 

His workshop of the soul. 


His fees are Faith and Goodness 
With which you may enroll 

To find your greatest happiness 

In God’s workshop of the soul. 


His tools are love and kindness 
With which He makes you whole, 
For there never is a failure 

In God’s workshop of the Soul. 


—WILLIAM M. Peck. 


I’ve been more bossed by my for- 
tune than it has been bossed by me. 
—Joun P. Lippett. 


Power always establishes _ itself 
through service and perishes through 
abuse. —Durvy. 


Some critics are like chimney-sweep- 
ers; they put out the fire below, and 
frighten the swallows from their nests 
above; they scrape a long time in the 
chimney, cover themselves with soot, 
and bring nothing away but a bag of 
cinders, and then sing from the top 
of the house as if they had built it. 

—LONGFELLow. 


Study without reflection is a waste 
of time; reflection without study is 
dangerous. —ConFUucius. 


An army abroad is of little use un- 
less there are prudent councils at home. 
—CICERO. 


quested to thee, earn it anew if 





A TEXT 


Not slothful in business; fer- 
vent in spirit; serving the 
Lord. Romans 12, 11. 


Sent in by A.H. Hopkins, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














That which thy fathers have 








wouldst possess it. —GoerETH 






The men who start out with the x 
tion that the world owes them a ]j 
ing generally find that the world pay 
its debt in the penitentiary or ¢ 
poorhouse. —W. G. SuMNER 



















One reason why men and wome 
lose their heads so often is that the 
use them so little! It is the same with 
everything. If we have anything th 
is valuable, it must be put to some so 
of use. If a man’s muscles are neg 
lected, he soon has none, or rather 
none worth mentioning. The more the 
mind is used the more flexible it be 
comes, and the more it takes upon it’ 
self new interests. 

—GeEorcE MATTHEW ADAms 




































































When you find yourself overpow- 
ered, as it were, by melancholy, th 
best way is to go out and do something 
kind to somebody or other.—KEBLE, 




































Co-operation is spelled with two let 
ters—WE. —Georce M. VErIty, 




















If you listen to the neverdo’s, it’s 
never done. —Ltoyp GEorGE, 


















We are 90% alike, all we peoples, 
and 10% different. The trouble is that 
we forget the 90% and remember the: 
10% when we criticize others. 

—Sir CwHartes HIcHam. 

































Go outdoors and get rid of nerves. | 
—Dr. FRANK M. CRANE. 














You will find it less easy to uproot 
faults than to choke them by gaining 
virtues. Do not think of your faults, 
still less of other’s faults. In every 
person who comes near you look for 
what is good and strong; honor that; 
try to imitate it, and your faults will 
drop off like dead leaves when their 
time comes. —Rusk1v. 



















As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you will find what is 
needful for you in a book. 

—Georce MacDona.p. 


It is in the hearts of men that we 
must lay the foundation for world 
peace. —Krinc Gustav oF SWEDEN. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 





a. 
Hitler came the closest .. . using the air 


Recurring attempts to conquer the world bloody the pages 
of history. Let us tabloid the tale: When the ancient flat 
world bordered the middle ocean, the Mediterranean, con- 
spicuous contenders were the Carthaginians and Romans. 
With the discovery that the earth is round, at- 
tempts at world-conquest grew in intensity on a 
widening scale: Philip II, Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
William of Hohenzollern! Until World War I, 
battles were confined to the earth’s surface. Then | 
came the dress rehearsal, in Spain, for World War “> 


a 
< 
To we? 


II, with aviation the dominant factor. “It was the hand- 
writing, not on the wall of Belshazzar’s Palace, but upon 
the universal sky for all mankind to read.” This, the 
first global-war, is the birth pain of the human race en- 
tering its greatest era, the Air Age. To hasten 
victory, our entire aviation industry continues to 
perform miracles of war-plane production. But the 
ocean-of-air will remain after this war, and we 
must remain dominant in it. To that end too Vultee 


labors, because the Air Age has just begun. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC., VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 





WITH MEN IN THE ARMY, 
NAVY, THE MARINE CORPS, 
AND THE COAST GUARD, 

THE FAVORITE CIGARETTE 


1S CAMEL.( BASED ON ACTUAL 
SALES RECORDS IN POST 
EXCHANGES AND CANTEENS) 


| ‘ MEET THE 
Theyve Got GLIDER PILOT 
Wh 7 His insignia is FOR EXTRA 
ef ( Te kee the airman’s / MILDNESS AND RICH 


wings with the { FLAVOR, CAMELS HAVE 71 
letter “G.” His WHAT IT TAKES! 
HEY call ’em “cloud hoppers” — these cigarette? This THEY SUIT ME 
keen, alert glider pilots of the Army pilot at the right 
Air Force. Like so many Americans, they’re 
learning an entirely new job—and proving 
they’ve got what it takes. 

On the home front, too, millions are prov- 
ing that good old American “know how” just 
can’t be beat! And that goes for cigarettes, 
too. For when you take costlier tobaccos and 
that priceless “know how” of blending that 
produce a slow-burning cigarette, you've got 
the cigarette for steady pleasure . . . Camels. 

Try Camels yourself—you’ll find they give 


you smoking pleasure that holds up. ( A M F L S 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


gives you an idea 

why men in all 

the services prefer 
Camels. Get a package 
of Camels and see if they 
don’t suit you to a “T.” 


{| WANTA 
CIGARETTE THATS 


EASY ON MY THROAT by faey FY u n 

AND HAS LOTS OF The T Zone 

sagopa THATS —where cigarettes 
CAMEL, THEYRE 


GRAND! a : ) ) } are judged 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat —is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 
CHARLOTTE GILLAM, General taste and throat can decide which cigarette 
Aircraft Corp. inspector, agrees =" tastes best to you .. . and how it affects your 
with service men—Camels are her throat. For your taste and throat are abso- 
ee ee gn lutely individual to you. Based on the expe- 
rience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 





